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RING DING. Chrome yellow welded steel. 
Suggests conning towers, lookout posts, etc. 
For ages 3 to 7. $275. 
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CLIFF CLIMBER. Pressed-steel, hexagonal 
“poly blocks” with bright colored aluminum 
tread plates. Preassembled to form bridges, 
cliffs, mountains, walls, gates and entrances. 
Above cliff climber” for ages 7 to 13. 
54/5 
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BIG RANGER STATION. Smooth, white re- 
inforced concrete “trees” with colored plat- 
forms. One of 6 age-graded Magic Forest 
designs for ages 18 months to 13 years. “Big 
ranger station” holds up to ten 5 to 10-year 
olds.. $785. 











TUNNEL. (in 
anodized aluminum bars. Sways 
slightly, suggests jungle vines, Tarzan. For 
ages 5 to 10 years. $500 


foreground). Permanently 


colored 














MONKEY CAGE. Same type of construction 
as “tunnel”. Safely handles a large number 
of children in small space. For ages 3 to 6. 
$480. 
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“= A NEW 
PLAYGROUND 


CONCEPT 


PCA equipment encourages Creative, 
imaginative play by suggesting dra- 
matic settings such as treetops, jungles 
and space ships. It provides all types of 
exercise . . stimulating the child to do 
the moving instead of the equipment. 
Individual PCA pieces handle large 
groups of children at one time . . result- 
ing in lower cost per playing child . . 
and substantial savings in land. The 
absence of free-swinging, moving ele- 
ments eliminates accident hazards. Cor- 
rosion-resistant materials and compact 


plans keep maintenance to a minimum. 


PCA Playscapes are complete, com- 
pact “packaged” landscaped _play- 
grounds for 65 to 250 or more children 
— including preselected equipment, 
site plan, typical specifications, all in- 
stallation drawings. Long range play- 
ground plans are developed for any 
budget to include initial site prepara- 
tion, a basic equipment selection and 
subsequent additions on a piece or 
group basis. 


NEW 48-PAGE CATALOG 
Send for free 48-page equipment cata- 
log describing 32 basic PCA equipment 
designs and Playscape layouts. 


PLAYGROUND 
CORP. 
OF AMERICA 


DEPT. R-10, 5 UNION SQ., NEW YORK 3 
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The National Recreation Association is a nation- 
wide, nonprofit, nonpolitical and nonsectarian civic 
organization, established in 1906 and supported by 
voluntary contributions, and dedicated to the serv- 
ice of all recreation executives, leaders and agen- 


cies, public and private, to the end that every child 
in America shall have a place to play in safety and 
that every person in America, young and old, shall 
have an opportunity for the best and most satisfy- 
ing use of his expanding leisure time. 


For further information regarding the Association’s services and membership, please write to the 
Executive Director, National Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 
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IN THE HEART OF CHICAGO. Colored lights 
will play on be autiful Buckingham Memorial Foun- 
tain, in Grant Park, every evening until September 
30th. If you reach the Congress early, it will be 
worth your while to take in this display. 


Next Month 


In November, thoughts turn to winter facilities and 
program. Part Il: Operation and Program of the 
“Two New Ice Rinks” by Harold J. Van Cott will 
be timely. (Part I: Construction appears on page 
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projects in the field of recreation for the ill, aging, 
and handicapped; and Dr. Garrett G. Eppley’s 
“Fringe Area Problems” is the result of a question- 
naire sent to the executives of six states. 
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What would 
you do if you 
were faced with 
these situations in your 


recreation department? 


. .. There is little contact between teen-agers of low 


income housing developments and those living out- 
side in a middle-income neighborhood despite the 


fact that both groups attend the same high school. 
Mutual distrust threatens to lead to serious antago- 
nism, and the community appeals for your help. 


...A Nisei (Japanese-American) club of 15 to 17 
year-old boys runs into frequent conflict with a group 
of Nisei, Negro and Mexican Americans from an- 
other area. Both groups were vying for prestige, and 
the friction between them results in serious fighting. 


REACHING OUT IN RECREATION 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO HUMAN RELATIONS TECHNIQUES 
Gives you 


real life examples 

solutions that have worked 

general principles you can apply 
Authors—JAY B. NASH, Executive Secretary, New York State As- 
sociation for HPE&R; MILO F. CHRISTIANSEN, Superintendent of 
Recreation, District of Columbia; DAN W. DODSON, Director, 
Center for Human Relations and Community Studies, New York 
University. 


Published by—Schoo! of Education, New York University, and 
Division of Youth Services, The American Jéwish Committee 


24 pp $.20 per copy quantity prices on request 


Order from— 
Division of Youth Services 
Institute of Human Relations 
165 East 56th Street, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Also on sale at 


41st National Recreation Congress, Chicago 
National Recreation Association Book Center 
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A WORD of WELCOME —— 
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ELCOME TO Chicago and the 41st National Recreation 

Congress! I extend this welcome to you personally, as 

a native of Chicago; on behalf of the Board of Direc- 
tors and staff of the National Recreation Association, as 
the Association’s executive director; and on behalf of the 
Congress Policy Committee, as chairman for the 1959 Con- 
gress. As you know, this year’s meeting is sponsored by 
the National Recreation Association and the American Rec- 
reation Society, with cooperation of the Chicago Board of 
Education, Chicago Park District, Council for the Advance- 
ment of Hospital Recreation, Federation of National Pro- 
fessional Organizations for Recreation, Illinois Association 
of Park Districts, Illinois Recreation Association, and the 
Illinois State Physical Education, Health, and Recreation 
Association. 

To Charles B. Cranford, president of the American Rec- 
reation Society, who serves as vice-chairman of the Con- 
gress Policy Committee, and to the other members of that 
committee; to Jesse Reynolds, president-elect of the So- 
ciety, who serves as chairman of the Congress Program 
Committee, and to the other members of that committee; 
to the many other loyal, hardworking commitiee and sub- 
committee members who have done the detailed planning 
and work for the many sessions; to the Chicago Commit- 
tee of the National Recreation Association, and to the 
many sponsors and good friends of the Association in 
the Chicago area; to you who are the speakers, panel mem- 
bers, recorders, and participants in the Congress; and last, 
but not least, to Willard Stone, the Congress secretary, and 
to the staff members of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion and American Recreation Society serving the Congress, 
go the thanks of all of us for making possible what I know 
will be the most outstanding of all National Recreation 
Congresses. 

The 1907 Chicago Congress, the first National Recrea- 
tion Congress ever held, marked the birth of the national 
recreation movement. The 1959 Chicago Congress may 
well mark the achievement of maturity by this movement. 
The joint sponsorship of this Congress by the American 
Recreation Society, as the professional fellowship organiza- 
tion, and the National Recreation Association, as the serv- 
ice organization through which professional and lay-citizen 
participation unite to provide many nationwide services 
in the recreation field, and the joint desire of these two or- 
ganizations to welcome all other interested groups to par- 
ticipation in the finest possible National Recreation Con- 
gresses, at the lowest possible cost to participants, is one 
indication of that maturity. It is my hope, and, I am sure, 
the hope of all of us, this same close working relationship 
between the two organizations will soon be extended to all 
other aspects of the national recreation movement. 

Another indication of the maturity may be found in the 
increasing interest and activity in the field of recreation at 
the national level, such as the following major enterprises: 


RECREATION 

















and THANKS — 


e The 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth “to promote opportunities for children and youth 
to realize their full potential for a creative life. . . .” 

e The President’s Council on Youth Fitness and the Presi- 
dent’s Citizens Advisory Committee on the Fitness of Amer- 
ican Youth, which just held its 1959 third annual meeting 
with the theme: “Involving Youth in Fitness.” 

e The 1961 White House Conference on Aging, which has 
as its theme, “Aging with a, Future—Every Citizen’s Con- 
cern,” in which recreation will play an important part. 

e The establishment of a National Cultural Center in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to present and develop “programs for child- 
ren and youth and the elderly (and for other age groups 
as well) in music, opera, drama, dance, and poetry. . . .” 
e The creation of the National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission by Congress “to preserve, de- 
velop, and assure accessibility to all American people of 
present and future generations such quality and quantity 
of outdoor recreation resources as will be necessary and de- 
sirable for individual enjoyment and to assure the spiritual, 
cultural, and physical benefits that such outdoor recreation 
provides.” 

e The nationwide survey of social welfare and recreation 
manpower by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. scheduled for 1960, which will give 
recreation its first national personnel inventory and will 
aid many projects now underway to advance recreation. 


In all these national activities and in the local and state 
activities connected with them the national recreation move- 
ment, through your leadership, must play an important part. 

I hope that many of you will be able to attend the special 
Congress meeting on Sunday evening, September 27, at 8:30 
o'clock, being held to discuss these activities, their develop- 
ment to date, and our responsibilities in relation to them as 


we face the challenge of Recreation in an Expanding Leisure. 
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In one simple, time-sav- 
ing operation, the LINE 
KING cuts and lines 
track, field and golf 
| course. A snap to op- 
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write today for full information 






erate . . . Saves man- 
power, time, money! 


STAFSON MANUFACTURING C8., INC. 
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“The Choice of Those 
Who Play The Game"’ 


Look to MacGregor first for the finest in all sports equipment. 
The MacGregor Co. ¢ Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL © BASEBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF * TENNIS 








SAVES SPACE . . . FOLDS FACE TO FACE! 








Easi-Fold Rolling 


TABLE TENNIS TABLE 





Easy as 1-2-3 . . . for busy institutional worker or harried house- 
wife. Folds automatically! Has large wheels on steel chassis; 
solid-edge protected steel frame; built-in, metal-end net; granite- 
hard Formium playing surface. Write today for color catalog. 
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Things You Should Kuow . . 








> On Untrep Nations Day, OcToBer 
24, there will be concerts dedicated to 
the UN, in all major cities. Be sure to 
check on your own. Also, take part in 
“eating internationally,” as President 
Eisenhower will be doing in the White 
House. The U.N. Cookbook has been 
revised and now uses ingredients read- 
ily obtainable from local grocers. It 
sells for $1.50 or ten copies for $1.00 
each. For this, and UN Day program 
ideas, get in touch with Ronald David- 
son, U. S. Committee for United Na- 
tions. 375 Park Avenue. New York 22. 


> A NEW POLICY FOR PROTECTING rec- 
reation,.fish and wildlife resources on 
land purchased for federal reservoirs 
has been announced by the Depart- 
ments of the Army and the Interior. 
President Eisenhower has approved it 
and it will be carried out in coopera- 
tion with federal, state. and local gov- 
ernment agencies responsible for im- 
proving recreation facilities. 


> New SERVICE PROJECTS for children. 
Two service projects for this fall avail- 
able from the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, for twenty-five cents per 
packet, are Days of Discovery and 
Friendly Things To Do. Also available, 
for twenty-five cents, is Books Are 
Bridges, a list of books introducing 
children of all races and creeds to each 
other. Twenty-five or more copies are 
twenty cents. 


> NEARLY TWO THOUSAND construction 
projects involving $96,459.000 have 
been completed for the improvement 
of the nation’s national park facilities 
since the Mission 66 program of the 
National Park Service launched 
three years ago, according to a recent 
report by Secretary of the Interior Fred 
A. Seaton. National Park Service Di- 
rector Conrad L. Wirth states that the 
ten-year Mission 66 program of park 
conservation and development, 
launched July 1, 1956, “is now reach- 
ing maturity in its effectiveness.” It is 
interesting to note that during the year 
$2,400,000 was made available for land 


was 
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acquisition, of which 78,816 acres of 
inholdings were acquired by purchase, 
donation, transfer or exchange. 


> Dececates! Ir you NEED KNOW-HOW 
for planning, printing, or publishing 
bulletins, programs, an annual report, 
promotion flyers, and so on, don’t miss 
the Congress workshop on “Making 
Publications More Effective,” sched- 
uled for your very first afternoon, Mon- 
day, September 28, at 2:00 p.m. Ex- 
perienced speakers from the publishing 
field will fill you in on techniques and 
a practical demonstration of the “Use 
of the Graphic Arts in Publications” 
will be given by a specialist at 3:30. 


> On Fripay, OcToser 2ND, another 
Congress session on working with the 
aged in nursing homes, hospitals, day 
centers, or other institutions is a must 
for you, if you are working with this 
group. Excellent speakers, exciting pa- 
tient demonstrations. 


> BEWARE OF THOSE “CUTE LITTLE” 
MOTORIZED CARS youngsters seven and 
up—or down—are driving. They can 
be killers! According to the warning 
issued by the National Safety Council, 
“Some of these . . . are so heavily pow- 
ered they can go fifty or sixty miles per 
hour.” The Council warned further 
that it is illegal for anyone to drive any 
motor vehicle—including toy cars—on 
public streets or highways without a 
license. This means no one under four- 
teen can drive a motorized toy car le- 
gally in any state, unless special laws 
are enacted. 


> Fire PReveNTION WEEK is October 
4 through 10. Check your prevention 
and protection equipment. To help you, 
the Fire Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation publishes the twenty-four- 
page F.E.M.A. Handbook of Safety 
Codes, giving information on inspect- 
ing, protecting, and maintaining, re- 
charging all types of fire extinguishers. 
It is based on and consistent with the 
standards of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association and costs one dollar. 
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CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 





FOR BULLETIN BOARDS 
SIGNS AND DISPLAYS 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


© SAVES TIME 
«Ce ~«NEATER 

e ECONOMICAL 
e ORDER BY MAIL 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or your money back 


MUTUAL AIDS 

Dept. 123, 1946 Hillhurst Ave. 

Les Angeles 27, California 

PLEASE RUSH THE FOLLOWING: (Postpaid) 

CL) 2° CAPITALS in sets of 180 letters num- 


ppd. 


bers and signs, @ $1.00/set—See colors 
below: 

Red C) Green [)} Blue 

Black © Yellow 5 White 
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sets of 200 letters, numbers & signs (heavy 
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(C0 Red 0 White C0 Black 

] Re-Usable two-sided plastic adhesive (no 

damage to walls) @ $1.00/pack, 
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Shuffleboard 


Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 to 80 here is exciting recrea- 
tion for all ages . . . keen enjoyment 
for players and spectators. 


Rugged, Dimco FreeGlide Shuffle- 
board sets are available for both out- 
door and indoor installation. 

Easy to install . . . low in upkeep! 
Write today for colorful folder, Let's 
Play Shuffleboard,” containing com- 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 


DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 


205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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MONOPOLY* 


ade-mark f ate trading came equipment 


The world’s Number One game — and no 
wonder! Everybody, every age enjoys Parker's 
world-famous real estate trading game. It's 
action packed and prov ides hours of excitement, 
thrills and fun galore! $4.00, $5.00 





CAREERS® 


ade-mark for f oprsonal goals equspment 


Adults and teen-agers alike love this lively, 
timely success game that lets you set your own 
secret goal . adventure into fascinating fields 
of your own choosing. As exciting as the 
fucure! $3.00 


| rade-mart for continental came ¢quipment 


A brand new game that’s really different, daring 
and dynamic; an all-out battle for control of vast 
territories with the whole world your 
theatre of operations! Involves strategy, skill, as 
well as chance. Fascinating! $7.50 





_CLUE® 


| rade rv detective came equipment 


America’s favorite mystery game! Every player's 
a ‘private eye’’ tracking down six suspects and 
a hou sefu a of oe clues. It’s intriguing fun 
and different each time it's played! $3.50 
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Sun ! 


THE TOP CHOICE IS 


Famous 


PARKER 


Games 


Since 4887 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
IN GAMES 






FUN for every taste...situation... 
and age group... FAMOUS PARKER GAMES 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York — Merchandise Marts, Chicago and San Francisco, 
Fulton Bank Bidg., Atlanta. 


PARKER BROTHERS, INC. 
200 Fifth Ave., 


Manufactured n Canada by Leo t-Sproule Boxes i'd T ronto 














Recreational shooting as conducted by 
The National Rifle Association and Its affiliated clubs. 


YEAR ROUND FUN FOR EVERYONE... 


8,000 organizations and 300,000 individual members invite you 
to enjoy the benefits of an exciting all-year program. 



















¢ Shooting leagues 
¢ All-day matches 


¢ Marksmanship 
instruction courses 


¢ Organized hunting 

¢ Gun collecting 

¢ Rifles, pistols, shotguns 
¢ Amateur gunsmithing 


¢ Reloading your own 
ammunition 


¢ Trophies and awards 
¢ Shooting range plans 


¢ Local, state, regional, 
national and 
international 

competition 





Rel ,. .% a. rs eet 
<fa®? 4 


Recreation Leaders: For complete information on America’s 
oldest and most fascinating sport, visit Booth No. 68, or write to: 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Editorial 








Recreation is many things to many people. All agree that it should be pleasurable. 


CONCEPTS 
ECREATION 


C. Frank Brockman 


JCTOBER 1959 


The term “recreation” is subject to a great variety of interpretations. 
This fact leads to many problems in the acquisition, planning, devel- 
opment, and administration of recreation areas, for people of various 
interests visualize different possibilities in identical areas. For example, 
hunters or fishermen, as contrasted with those who wish only to observe 
and study wildlife, are rarely in agreement on the recreation values of 
an area. The desires of skiers and nonskiers are often incompatible; and 
those who desire ready access to remote regions—and convenient ac- 
commodations when they get there—have distinctly different points 
of view from wilderness enthusiasts. 

Such differences of opinion, resulting from lack of uniformity in 
general objectives, as well as from an incomplete understanding of 
the overall picture, are further complicated by the fact that the recrea- 
tion possibilities of many lands are in direct competition with such 
activities as logging, mining, grazing, production of hydroelectric 
power or water supply, and the development of building sites. . . . 

. . recreation is many things. It involves any activity participated in, 
any time and anywhere, merely for the enjoyment it affords, Recrea- 
tion may be purely physical; it may provide intellectual, esthetic, or 
emotional outlets; or combinations of these. In its broadest sense, it 
encompasses much more than mere physical activity. Second, the way 
spare time is used is very definitely individual in nature. Any activity 
that serves as recreation for one person may be work—or a bore—for 
another. 

Further, recreation needs vary at different times with specific in- 
dividuals. They not only change during periods of one’s life, in 
accordance with physical ability and intellectual capacity, but often 
with different periods in one day, depending upon personal moods, 
The rewards of recreational activities, whatever their nature, depend 
upon the degree to which they provide outlets for personal interests: 
physical development, mental improvement, cultural growth, or social 
adjustment, not attainable in one’s daily routine. Third, while proper 
use of spare time may be beneficial, improper spare-time activities can 
be affecting a lifetime. . . . 

In our definition of recreation, the word “pleasurable” recognizes 
that recreation is fun. Maximum release from routine accrues to the 
individual only if he voluntarily selects some spare-time activity be- 
cause of the pleasure it offers. But recreation should do more. . . . Con- 
structive activities can enrich, broaden, and develop individual capa- 
bilities and gratify man’s natural desire for new and more satisfying 
ways of life. Indeed, more than a few individuals credit their interest 
in a particular vocation to an idea planted during their early years by 
inspired direction in some sort of recreation program. + 





Mr. BROCKMAN is professor of forestry, University of Washington, Se- 
attle; a former park naturalist, National Park Service; and has worked 
with the Washington State Parks and Recreation Commission in setting 
up interpretative programs and museums in state parks. This excerpt is 
from his recent book, Recreational Use of Wild Lands (McGraw-Hill), 
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the NEW low cost 
ae i =i -) iP 4 ae 
TENNIS COURT 





Cushioned for 
Comfort and Safety 


Now the famous Sof-Pla, used for 
rubberizing playgrounds, has also been 
successfully adapted for surfacing 
tennis courts. Recreation Directors and 
School Executives who know about the 
safety, convenience and weather resist- 
ance af Saf-Pla will be interested in 
knowing that the tennis courts have 
oll these advantages and more. The 
life of the court will be increased be- 
cause Saf-Pla can be applied over any 
existing hard surface . . . and in most 
cases, even badly deteriorated ones. 
Tennis players will appreciate the 
surer footing of rubber on rubber, as 
well’ as the attendant foot-ease 
brought about by this resilient surface. 
The uniform bounce plus the safety 
factor in the event of a fall are addi- 
tional reasons why your tennis court 
should be surfaced with Saf-Pia. 





Sof-Pia photographs token ot Agassiz Circle, 
Delaware Pork, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
No. 16 


U.S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO.; INC. 


BOX 365 BUFFALO 5, N.Y 
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Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 


to Editor, Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11—so that your ideas, opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief/—not more than 250 words. 


Our Pakistan Counterparts 
Sirs: 

I recently went through a copy of 
your fine and informative journal and 
was really thrilled to find the progress 
that happy and richly cultured America 
has made, even in so many specialized 
branches of recreation. As a brother 
recreation worker, and the only profes- 
sional employee of the Pakistan Na- 
tional Recreation Association, I con- 
gratulate you all for this wonderful 
progress in spreading the message of 
joy through REcREATION. 

Pakistan is marching towards a rapid 
industrialization. The life in the rural 
areas is quite colorful, pleasant, and 
richly cultured. But the growing town- 
ships are congested and unhealthy, es- 
pecially in the industrial workers’ col- 
onies, and these are consequently 
gloomy. Leisure time is increasing but 
the only popular source of passive rec- 
reation is the commercial movie. Radio 
is within the reach of middle-class peo- 
ple only. Owing to the conventional 
purdah system, women are segregated, 
and social groups are purely masculine 
and dull. 

Active recreation activities are devel- 
oping, in their very primary stages, in 
quite a disorganized manner. The tra- 
ditional and foreign sources of recrea- 
tion are becoming popular; but a lot of 
work has to be done to organize them. 

NRA of Pakistan has a great task 
ahead. . . . Authorities have recognized 
the importance of recreation, in its bal- 
anced and organized form, as the best 
use of leisure time. In addition to sub- 
stantial monetary grants, parks, arts, 
crafts, theaters, and other recreational 
institutions are being promoted and 
patronized by the government and its 
officials. Our National Council of So- 
cial Welfare had recently organized a 
training in “Group Work in Recrea- 
tion,” with the help of Mrs. H. G. Stell, 
a brilliant American lady, who was here 
with her husband (U.S. Embassy). 

We recently had a National Recrea- 


—The Editors. 


tion Conference in Karachi, which was 
largely attended. Many experts in vari- 
ous fields of recreation and the munici- 
pal commissioner of Karachi addressed 
the conference. 

NRA of Pakistan has published sev- 
eral booklets in local language, and is 
issuing a monthly News Bulletin cover- 
ing news and features about recreation 
in our country. It has also employed 
a trained professional worker in its 
headquarters to assist the secretary in 
his work (fortunately myself) . 

Interesting news, publications, maga- 
zines, ideas, advice, and suggestions 
from fellow recreation workers in Amer- 
ica are most welcome and will be very 
benefiting. 

lepaL H. Zusert, Recreation Assist- 

ant, National Recreation Association 

of Pakistan. 


Preconception 
Sirs: 

Waterford Township, Michigan, par- 
ticipated this summer in the Interna- 
tional Exchange Program in Recrea- 
tion. Our visitor, from Asia, came for 
one week. He was educated, informed, 
and very interesting. His visit provided 
a very worthwhile experience for our 
community and brought to public focus 
the importance of recreation. 

Our visitor revealed an interesting 
preconception of the U.S.A. . . . Before 
coming to America he believed we were 
all alcoholics, that people would be 
drunk in the streets. He said this im- 
pression was made during the war by 
U.S. military personnel stationed in his 
country. Upon visiting the U.S. and 
living in our cities, he discovered he 
was wrong. 

Do not underestimate the importance 
of the International Exchange Program 
in Recreation! 

Tuomas Betton, Recreation Direc- 

tor, Waterford Township Depart- 

ment of Recreation, Drayton Plains, 

Michigan. 

(Continued on Page 312) 
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A new concept for 
HEALTH 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RECREATION 

plus SAFETY! 


"The child's interests tend toward motor acts.” 


“If the individual has been active throughout childhood and 
youth maximum fitness is achieved earlier.” 


From JOHPER and 
Journal of the A.M. A 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITIES . . . whether as instructor, super- 


visor, coach, director, principal, superintendent . . . to 
provide healthful recreation and effective physical educa- 
tion . . . are often made complex and difficult by the fact 


that children’s interests areso strongly “‘toward motor acts’’. 


SAFETY AT PLAY is no simple matter when gyms and play- 
grounds are crowded with active youngsters. The Cosom 
SAFE-T-PLAY idea grew out of your need to prevent 
physical injury as you promote physical fitness. 


THE LIGHTNESS AND RESILIENCE of Polyethylene make 
Cosom bats, balls and other equipment SAFE for even 
first grades and yet challenging to the skill and strength of 
high school students and adults. Because of these unique 
qualities, SAFE-T-PLAY Scoops, Bats, Balls and Bowlite® 
(regulation bowling that needs no costly alleys) are now in 
daily use, indoors and outdoors, by schools, colleges, play- 
grounds, recreation departments, churches, hospitals and 
institutions all across America. 


SAFE-T-PLAY PRODUCTS are made of 
unbreakable rugged, resilient yet 
feather-light Polyethylene plastic; safe 
for indoor play, weather-proof and 
long-lived for cutdoors. 










Ask your 


=\ This helpful [ieee 
=. new book — 


or write 
Cosom 
for your 


copy 


CoSsSO Mi. aortnar) INDUSTRIES, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 


is FREE 


for a limited time 











Game teaches accurate throwing and timing with Scoops. 





pa per SA ¥ 


Batter gets a hit in game of Scoop Diamond ball. With 
the 30” Safe-T-Bat, this game can be enjoyed by 
adults as well as youngsters. 





Teach regulation bowling with Bowlite. 
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Sche dulin& 
Promotion 


1dministratio n 


reach for 


Program Aids 


NOTHING—Bvut nothing builds better Pro- 
groms ond more participation than Pro 
gram Aids. They ore widely endorsed and 
hailed as unique and unparalleled or- 
ganization and promotion tools. 
ERASO* Posters & Charts 

SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 
SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
RECORD-MASTER* “Hall-of-Fame’’ Displays 
Executive Scheduling Kits 

eatc us par orr WRITE FOR CATALOG TO — 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC. 


Dept. R, 550 Sth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Topl-Takl 
Table Games 




























Proven by experience — in the 
YMCA, NYC Housing Authority, 
Clubs, 


many other youth organizations, | 


U.S. Army Service and 


schools and hospitals. 


TOPL-TAKL 1S MADE AND SOLD BY 


m W. D. GRIFFIN CO. »».+- 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


*Write for brochure describing other games 


5927 EUCLID AVE. 


* Years of exciting fun for so 


little! Combination Topl-Takl 
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New Spirit of Halloween 
Sirs: 

A tiny boy told Scrooge of the spirit 
of Christmas and I should like to tell 
of the new spirit of Halloween. I know 
that many children all over the world 
agree with me in feeling that UNICEF 
Day is wonderful. I am a teen-ager 
now, but | remember well the great kick 
I, as a child, received from collecting 
pennies for the children less fortunate 
than I—particularly during those years 
when dressing up had lost its thrill and 

candy made my face break out. I was 
not collecting . . . for a “foreign char- 
ity”; even then I realized children are 
children above all else and that it is not 
right for them to go hungry. 

There is no “pressure” on the young- 
sters to collect for UNICEF. It is en- 
tirely voluntary and does not take away 
any of the fun of this holiday. When 
our stomachs ached from the candy, 
our hearts felt good. Can’t you see that 
making October 31st UNICEF Day has 
given a new and greater meaning to the 
spirit of Halloween? 

Jupirn J. IRELAND, (Reprinted from 

The Rye Chronicle, Rye, New York). 


the Perfect Answer 
to your recreation 
problem! 


Loved by young and old alike and appreciated by recreation leaders 


Everlastingly 
popular 
Constructed to 
last years 
Versatile 
Need little 
supervision 





Here's 


slide ‘“‘libra 
just one dollar ‘buys this ‘‘GRAB- 
of 2-top hit songs! (ali 3%” x4”) Worth lots more! 
Send for listing now!! 


SOO ALL-TIME ALLTIMERS ALSO AVAILABLE! 


Yep, 800 different songs as listed in our new free 
catalog! Yours,for just... 


50¢ per 2” x 2” slide 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! 
KCLUB SONG SPECIAL: $100.2, slide (2” x 2”) 


Your Organization's 
permanently recorded on slides! 





Reflections Upon Re-reading 
Sirs: 

I have just taken the time to go back 
to my June issue of RECREATION and re- 
read and notice some of the more inter- 
esting items, as far as I am concerned. 

May I comment, and most favorably 
so, on the article by Elvira Delany, 
“Here Today—Gone Tomorrow?” As 
a member of the National Parks Asso- 
ciation and The Wilderness Society, as 
well as the National Recreation Associ- 
ation, | am pleased to see space given 
this important current problem. With- 
out these areas that are being swallowed 
up, where can we promote recreation 
activities and family unity and enjoy- 
ment? 

The article by Mr. Stocker may be 
of interest to some of your readers, but 
I can’t help but feel, that for many, not 
too strong a point of the joys and bene- 
fits of camping may have been given. 
Further, I question the up-to-date fig- 
ures given on costs. I realize the gen- 
eral public does not read this magazine 
but those who may pass on this inform- 
ation can well give false impressions. 
I find that in various areas of the coun- 
try costs can vary considerably. Avail- 
ability is a problem—how to help mem- 
bers find sources. 

For a_ holiday 


on horseback don’t 





pollens 


Z EVER-POPULAR SONGS FOR JUST $1™ 


our chance to find out about National's great 


. if you act FAST! WHILE THEY LAST 
BAG BONANZA” group 


$1 per 3%” x 4” slide 


“theme song” conveniently and 


(2 in 1) game 
Separate Top! and Taki 
games 


$17.95 


$31.85 
f.o.b. Cleveland 


national 


ew 
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keep ’em singing and you'll keep em happy! 
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Leased FREE! 





Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7¥2 x 8% x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time.” 


_T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA 








AA 
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Honeycomb Candles 


FOR GIFTS OR PROFITS 
SLOW, NO DRIP, CLEAN, BURNING 


A natural for COMMUNITY CENTERS... 
As seen on the JACK PAAR Show. 


DAP Wha) mere = 





In stunning colors from bees wax foundations. 
They're easy to make. Just roll ‘em... no 
melting! 

CANDLE KIT NO. 1 — will make as mony os 
48-2” candles or 6 giant 16” beauties. Kit 
includes 3 sheets of honeycomb wax 

(8” x 16”) in asst. colors, wicking, 

trimmings and instructions. $2.00 
CANDLE KIT NO. 2 — more than 3 

times the material of Kit No. 1 $5.00 


Write For Free Instruction Catalog 
Add 10% for postage — 3% for sales tax 
if applicable 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4707-3 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
5832 Chicago Ave. Chicago 51, Ill. 
4 East 16th St. New York 3, N.Y. 
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forget American Forestry Association’s 
Trail Riders of the Wilderness for ex- 
cellent opportunities. 

D. H. SHepp, Des Moines, Iowa. 


New Ideas for Delinquents? 
Sirs: 

I am making an appeal to recreation 
directors of state or private agencies 
working with boys, aged twelve to 
seventeen, who have been removed from 
their homes because of delinquency ac- 
tions. 

I would like to hear of new ideas in 
programing, activities that have special 
therapeutic value, and books or pam- 
phlets that have been helpful in work- 
ing with this type of boy. (See “Camp- 
ing Therapy for Delinquents,” Recre- 
ATION, March, 1959, page 1065.) 

Georce E. Bensow, Recreation Di- 

rector, Boys’ Village, Inc., Smith- 


ville, Ohio. 


Home Play Booklet 
Sirs: 

I have used the NRA booklet Home 
Play on so many different occasions, 
and with such satisfaction and pleasure, 
that I wanted to write to the National 
Recreation Association so that you 
would know how much I have appreci- 
ated this booklet. I do not know the 
author or whether it was a group of 
authors who wrote it, but I have appre- 
ciated it so much that | feel I must write 
to someone. 

Mrs. Marion Woop Huey, Assistant 

Superintendent of Recreation, Miami 

Beach, Florida. 

e Home Play, a 95-page paperbook, 
is available from the N.R.A. Book Cen- 
ter for $1.00. 


Fine Service Record 
Sirs: 

Your magazine has a fine record of 
service to countless educators. You 
have always tried to acquaint your 
readers with the best literature avail- 
able in their particular interests. 

Paut A. Sims, Editorial Department, 

Interstate Printers and Publishers, 

Inc., Danville, Illinois. 


Volunteers 
Sirs: 

I want to congratulate you on the re- 
cent publication Developing V olunteers. 
I think it is outstanding and one of the 
most detailed and helpful reports that 
I have seen. Please extend my com- 
mendations to all those who made this 
fine report possible. 

Sara M. McCauttey, Executive 
Director, Colony House, Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
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AMERICAN 
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NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


DRY LINE MARKERS 
5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# te 100# Capacity 


Force Feed —— | 
Shutoff — 50 ibs. co- 
pacity. 

Shaker in Hepper for 
Constant Flow. 


Adjustable Centro! on 
Handle. 

SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 
Send to Dept. R for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 














NETS & BALL CARRIERS 
TI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 

tL POLES & PADDLE § 
R BASKETBALL TANDARDS 
ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 


© Send for Free Catalog °* 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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CHICAGO 
WELCOMES 


Train’s in, 
and you are on =e 
the right track. 








Chicago, once the city of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow and the 
great fire of 1871, now the second largest city in the United 
The Congress Policy and Program 
Planning Committees, Local Arrangements Committee, 
Chicago Park and School Districts, old acquaintances and 
colleagues, Congress exhibitors, and other friends of rec- 
reation welcome you to this city of beautiful parks and an 
excellent park-recreation program—and, to the 41st Na- 


States, welcomes you. 


tional Recreation Congress! 

When you have registered and unpacked, settle down with 
us for a second, while we point out some of the things you 
will not want to miss. Take a careful look at the charts, 
maps, and pictures on these pages, and keep this copy of the 
magazine in your pocket for ready reference. Check it for 





PLACES OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


as it is called, earned its nickname 
(Occa- 


The “Windy City,” 
because of the strong winds from Lake Michigan. 
sionally, in winter, it was necessary to aid pedestrians by 
stretching ropes across Michigan Boulevard which parallels 
- the lake.) So, hold on to your hat, and let’s 


most interesting, 


go— 

Generally, the lakeside areas are the 
although there are many fine parks to the west. If you want 
a trip by water, sightseeing motor yachts start from the 
Michigan Avenue Bridge near the Tribune Tower. 

The recreation needs and interests of the city are served 
by the Chicago Park District, the Board of Education, and 
the Forest Preserve District of Cook County. The Local 
Arrangements Committee of the Congress (inquire at the 
Congress Information Desk) will be only too happy to tell 
you what to see in addition to the things that will be covered 
page 318). The 


intellectual interests of Chicago are served, in great part, 


by the official Congress Tour (see “Tours,” 
by a number of universities, among them the University of 
Chicago, University of Illinois, Northwestern, and Loyola. 


See the Things They Talk About 


The Chicago Natural History Museum, often called the Field 
Museum, lies in historic and beautiful Grant Park, near the 
offices of the Chicago Park District at 14th Boulevard. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy are its relics and presentations of Amer- 
Its Hall of Man contains Malvina Hoff- 
man’s famous sculptures of the races of mankind. 

A short distance away is the magnificent John G. Shedd 
From here it is only a short way, on foot or by 


ican Indian life. 


Aquarium. 
bus, out onto a peninsula in the lake, to the jewel-like Adler 
Planetarium. The view of the lake and lakeside parks, and 


the city, is especially spectacular from this point. 


The Art Institute lies in Grant Park, on Michigan Boule- 
vard, and contains one of the world’s great art collections. 
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Of unusual charm are Mrs. Thorne’s Miniature Rooms in 
the institute. Adjoining it, to the northeast, is the beautifful 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre and, on its 
southside, Lorado Taft’s Fountain of the Great Lakes. 

In the heart of Grant Park lies the Buckingham Memorial 
Fountain, one of the greatest in the world, which features 
night displays with colored lights. Usually lighted until 
September 30th, this is a memorable sight, and you may 
still have time to see it if you do not delay. 


The “Top of the Rock” is the name of the observation tower 
on the 45th floor of the Prudential Building where you go to 
It is on the north side of Grant 
There 
are other places for views, also, such as the tops of the Board 
of Trade at LaSalle Street and Jackson Boulevard, the Tri- 
bune Tower, 435 North Michigan Avenue, and so on. The 
Tribune has stones from many famous buildings in its walls. 
Near it is the striking new Sun-Times Building and Plaza 


“see Chicago from the sky.” 
Park, at Randolph Street, and open day and night. 


where, from the Street, one can see newspapers come off the 
press. 


The Gold Coast, Other Parks 


Where Michigan Boulevard meets the lake at Lake Shore 
Drive is Chicago’s Gold Coast so called because of its wealth 
with famous promenades, shore parks, and beaches. Of 
course, almost the entire lake front of the city is a series of 
magnificent parks. 


Lincoln Park—An unusual chess-and-checker pavilion by 
the lake shore was a gift of Laurens Hammond to the city. 

Among the many fine memorial statues in Lincoln Park 
are those of Hans Christian Andersen, Eugene Field, and 
the famous Lincoln by Daniel Chester French (sculptured 
in studios located on what are now the premises of National 
Recreation Association headquarters in New York). In 
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what to see or do in your free hours while here, how to get 
from point to point, inside or outside of the hotel, how to 
find your way around Chicago, how to go straight as a hom- 
ing pigeon to your meetings in the hotel, how to find the ex- 
hibits, or practically anything, anywhere. 

Chicago is the country’s leading center of grain and live- 
stock trading, a large meat packing depot, home of many 
other large industries, and one of the busiest of the Great 
Lakes ports. It has been the site of two great world’s fairs, 
many a hot political convention, and now, is host to its 
The first, a history- 
making event, took place here in 1907 under the auspices 


third national recreation congress. 


of the Playground Association of America—later to become 
the National Recreation Association as we know it today. 





Distinguished pioneers of the recreation movement and chal- 
lenging topics marked an all-star program—Judge Ben 
Lindsay, speaking on the “Relation of Play to Juvenile De- 
linquency” ; Jane Addams of Hull House, on “Public Rec- 
reation and Social Morality”; Joseph Lee, vice-president 













of the Massachusetts Civic League, on “Play as Training in 
Citizenship” ; Dr. Luther H. Gulick, president of the Play- 
ground Association, on “Play and Democracy” ; and others. 
In 1935, the second national recreation congress held in 
Chicago was again sponsored solely by the Association— 
which had now become the National Recreation Association 
—as were all of the congresses of the first fifty years of the 
recreation movement in this country. Today's Congress, as 
we all know, is jointly sponsored (See pages 304-305.) 




















{dler Planetarium is northernmost feature of Burnham 
Park, located on Lake Michigan. It was the first plane- 
tarium of its type in America, occupies an artificial island. 


The Chicago Park District has four public golf courses. 
This one at Waveland, right on the lake in Lincoln Park, 
city’s largest park, is one of most beautiful in area. 
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a. WO nema a a 
Buckingham Fountain is the central attraction of Grant 
Park, often called Chicago's “front yard.” Fountain is 208 
feet in diameter, has 45,000,000-candle-nower lighting. 






Chess pavilion in Lincoln Park has night lighting with 
protected set-in lights operated by automatic time clock. 
It is open on all sides, covered with semicircular roof. 
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Soldier Field Stadium, in Burnham Park on the lakefront, 
seats 110,000. Many special events take place under its 
floodlights, including major sport and music events, pageants. 


Lincoln Park, too, there is the zoo (the Brookfield Zoo is in 
the western suburbs) and the Chicago Historical Society, 
which harbors the famous Lincoln dioramas. 

North of the city in suburban Wilmette, is the striking 
Bahai Temple, on the lake, and nearby, the yacht harbor 
and shore facilities of the Wilmette Park System. 

Jackson Park 
Park starts at 56th Street, right on the lake, in the Hyde 
Park sector. 


World’s Columbian Exposition under the direction of Fred- 


One of the finest parks in the city, Jackson 
It was converted into a park for the 1893 


erick Law Olmsted. It may be reached by bus, subway, or 


suburban trains on the Illinois Central (you get these on 
Michigan Avenue at Randolph or Van Buren and at Roose- 


velt Road). Near the northern end of the park is the Museum 
of Science and Industry. 
Churches and Temples 

Although the Loop and nearby areas have almost no resi- 
dents, there are a number of religious edifices there. Among 
these, for services or for a tourist visit, are: St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church at 9th and Wabash (Chicago’s 
oldest). Near the Morrison are St. Peter’s Roman Catholic 
Church, the Chicago Loop Orthodox Synagogue, and the 
Chicago Methodist Temple. You can’t miss the latter, as it 
In “Near North” 


one finds the handsome Fourth Presbyterian Church, St. 


is said to be the world’s tallest church. 


James Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, and the Roman Cath- 
olic Cathedral of the Holy Name. The impressive Temple 


Sholom is on Lake Shore Drive. 


Hull House—Some may wish to go “Near West” to Hull 
House to see Jane Addams’ famous settlement. The centen- 
nial of Miss Addams’ birth will be commemorated next year. 
Miss Addams served on the National Recreation Board from 
1908 to 1914, with such Chicagoans as Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
Charles R. Crane, Mr. and Mrs. John M. Glenn, Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick, Jr., Harold McCormick, Mary McDowell, Harold 
H. Swift, Clement Studebaker, Jr., and Graham R. Taylor. 


Shopping 
There are a number of fine shops in or near the Loop, 
especially along Michigan Avenue. Marshall Field’s and 
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The Museum of Science and Industry, in Jackson Park, 
housed in one of the structures of 1893 World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, is noted for do-it-yourself exhibits. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott are especially renowned department 
stores. Also outstanding are: The Old County Store (gro- 
ceries, candies, and so on), Peacock’s (jewelry), Blum’s 
(gowns), The Merchandise Mart, Kimball’s (music), and 
Finchley (men’s wear). North of the Loop, along Michigan 
and nearby streets, are innumerable shops, large and small. 
Dining in Chicago 

There are a great many restaurants in the Loop area, near 
the Morrison (for Morrison Hotel restaurants, see page 
317) as well as in the “Near Northside” area, but the follow- 
ing selection has been made by someone who knows them 
first hand. In the Loop are such moderate-price chains as 
Harding, Toffenetti, B&G,and Stouffer. For those who want 
something special, “different,” or who are more discriminat- 
ing (try Shrimps de Jongh, probably Chicago’s most noted 
dish; Bismarcks are a breakfast favorite), there are the fol- 


lowing: 


The Berghoff—A favorite for those who like German cook- 
ing. Moderate prices. 

Blackhawk Restaurant—Many Chicagoans consider this the 
best steak house in their city. Reasonable. 

Café de Paris—Night club serving excellent French food and 
wines. 

Cape Cod Room, Drake Hotel—Nautical atmosphere, deli- 
cious sea food, Expensive. 

Carson Pirie, Scott Department Store—Luncheons “for 
men only.” 

Diana Court—In the Michigan Square Building. 

Don the Beachcomber—Polynesian and Cantonese food, out- 
standing South Sea atmosphere. 

Henrici’s—Not to be missed, this is probably the oldest 
restaurant in Chicago, filled with old-time charm and mod- 
erate in price. 

Jacques French Restaurant—Outstanding in French food, 
outdoor dining in summer. Expensive. 

Le Petit Gourmet—F or atmosphere, on a beautiful court. 
Pump Room, Ambassador East Hotel—Most plush restaur- 
ant in Chicago, fancy food. Very expensive. 
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CHICAGO WELCOMES YOU 


AROUND THE HOTEL 


Use the floor plans on this page to help you find your way 
around the Morrison. In addition to the floors charted be- 
low, the Fourth Floor will also have meeting rooms Number 
427, 429, 432, and 440, on the Madison Street Side of the 
hotel. The Terrace Casino and the Cub Room, on the floor 
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THE MEZZANINE FLOOR—The Hollywood, Embassy, 


Cotillion Rooms, and Promenade, above, have been set aside 


. ee | 





for meeting rooms on this floor. They are most conveniently 
located above the exhibit area and Grand Ballroom, acces- 
sible by four sets of stairs and three banks of elevators. 
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THE SECOND FLOOR—The Hospitality and Wives Center 
offers a good place to meet friends or rest your aching feet. 
TheCongress Office in Parlor E; here also is the Press Room. 
In addition, there are two meeting rooms on this floor. 
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below the lobby will also be used and can be reached by stair- 
ways from the lobby. 

There are three restaurants in the hotel, the Boston Oyster 
House, the Coffee Shop, and the gay and very popular Carou- 
sel-in-the-Sky on the Forty-Fourth Floor, high above the city. 
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every hour of the day, for here you will find the Registration 
Desk, the colorful bazaar of the commercial exhibits, and 
with its displays of 
The Grand Ballroom will also be used. 


the Resource and Consultation Center 
publications. 
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THE THIRD FLOOR—Don’t miss the Educational Exhibits 
here. They are worth a special trip, if you do not have a 
meeting in any one of the four meeting rooms on this floor: 
the American Cities, Madison, East Area, and Clark Rooms. 
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Booth Booth 
C ES YOU Number Exhibitor Number Exhibitor 
1-6 Miracle Equipment Co. 64 Worldwide Games 
7-9 Nat'l Park & Recreation 65 Radio Corp. of America 
Supply Co. 65A Monroe jes, Inc. 
10 Jaytro Athletic Supply Co. 66 Table Soccer, Ltd. 
12 Boin Arts & Crafts Co. 67 Commercial Lighting 
13 Norman Buck Mfg. Co. Equipment Co. 
14 Peripole Products 68 Not'l. Rifle Ass'n. of 
15 Wenger Music & Equipment America 
16 Cleveland Crafts Co. 69 National an oe 
4 hash 17 Mexico Forge 70-72 American Playgr 
Manufacturers’ exhibits 1900 Waa ae Oe. Device Go. 
»f recreati > ; 2 » 20 Gold Medal Products 73 Seven-in-One Mfg. Co. 
of - reation equipment are : RR md wg eg . De bate o 
on the firs ) or . 2-23 Tigrett Industries Associates 
] o- re ix 6 me 24 Nat'l Ass'n for Retarded 75 U.S. Army Recreation 
door to cons 7 Children rom 
7 tot ott onsu aren anc 25 Flxible Co. a. 
Resource Center. Spot your 26 Raven Industries 77 Tandy Leather Co. 
f . eeu! = . 27-28 Seven-Up Co. 78 American Handicrafts Co. 
j favorite exhibitor’s booth 29 Art Harris 79 Hoppy Taw 
. 30 $ & S Leather Co. 80 Ask Packer 
on the chart below; names 31 American Trampoline Co. 81 Rek-O-Kut Co. 
; “ 32-33 Clarin Mfg. Co. £2-83 Parker Bros. 
are listed accordi ng lo 34 World's Finest Chocolate 84 Nissen Trampoline Co. 
35 Bolco Athletic Co. 85-86 Pepsi-Cola Co. 
booth num ber. 36-37 Arnold, Schwinn Co. 87 American Art Clay Co. 
38 J. B. Sebrell Corp. 88 Jewel Creations 
39-40 Playground Corp. of 89 Smash 
America 90 Mason Candies 
41 Porter Athletic Equipment 91 Kalah Game Co. 
42 American Locker Co. 92 Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
43 Cosom Industries 93 Horton Handicraft Co. 
44 Play Sculptures 94 Lignum-Vitae Products 
45-46 Peter Carver Associates 95-97 Dudley Sports Co. 
47 J. E. Burke Co. 98 Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
48 The Handcrafters 99-100 Fihe Enterprises 
49 NRA 101 Seamless Rubber Co. 
50-51 Valley Sales Co. 102 Sun Aired Bag Co. 
52 American Shuffleboard Co. 103 Daisy Mfg. Co. 
53-54 Sound Triumph Co. 104 Jilyn Products 
SSS) Seo My. Co. 105 Skrainka Construction Co. 
57-58 Peter Carver Associctes 106 Berlin C » Co 
59 Magnus Croft Materials eee napmen —_ 
-_ 60 Noti I Pool Equip t Co. 107 Golf F 
61 Game-Time, Inc. 108 Athletic Institute 
42 Story Craft & Song 109 Rawlings Sporting Goods 
63 Encyclopaedia Britannica 110 Chicago Roller Skate Co. 














THE CONGRESS IN SESSION 


ft HE FOLLOWING tips supplement infor- 
mation in your official Congress pro- 
gram: 

\ part of the opening general session, 
Monday morning at eleven, in addition to 
the keynote address by Secretary Arthur 
U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, will be 
devoted to a salute to our 49th and 50th 





Flemming of the 


Willard Stone 
Congress Sec’y. 


states—Alaska and Hawaii (see pages 327-9). Governors’ 
representatives from all states will be asked to stand. 


“ + co cS 


Plans for the Exhibitors’ Party offer promising festivities 
for Monday evening. Come to the Ballroom, after the even- 
ing session, prepared for dancing and surprises. 


% a 


Have you ever seen theater-in-the-round? You will have 
a chance on Tuesday evening, when the Community Theatre 
of the Chicago Park District presents the Broadway hit, 
The Solid Gold Cadillac, Ruth 


Schwartz. 


directed by Waterman 


* * 
Wednesday evening will be a “free evening” and your 
chance to go out on the town, but a promising series of 


drop-in affairs have been planned in the hotel—informal folk 
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singing, square dancing, and the like. Keith Clark will be 

on hand with his guitar, from 8:30 on, for example. Keith 

teaches school and heads the recreation department in Otta- 

wa, Illinois. He is a balladeer and collector of folk songs. 
* * * * 

We hope this will be a “singing” Congress. The Chicago 
Park District and the W. W. Kimball Company are making 
a portable Kimball organ and an organist available for the 
entire week, and every general session will have prelimin- 


ary organ music. Special music programs are also planned. 


Banquets 
There will be two banquets this year. On Tuesday even- 
ing, an ARS banquet will present awards to colleagues in the 
professional recreation field. The Congress Banquet and 
Dance will be on Thursday evening and will be a big affair, 


with a stimulating speaker and surprise entertainment. 


Tours 

Two big tours have been arranged for Friday afternoon: 
one to Chicago recreation facilities, the other to the Wilson 
Sporting Goods plant at River Grove. In addition, a series 
of “specialized tours” will be scattered throughout the week, 
—such as the stadium setup for Pan American Games, 
Chicago swimming pools, the prodigious storage of costumes 
handled by the Chicago Park District, and so on. These will 
be arranged at the Congress Registration Desk, upon request 
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TIPS 
FOR 
CONGRESS 


RECORDERS 


I} you are a recorder at a National 
Recreation Congress session or at any 
other conference, let the following tips 
help you: 


4 HE MOsT difficult job the recorder 

has to do is listen. Listening is 
very hard work, especially to listen ob- 
jectively and not selectively, hearing 
the things that one wants to hear. The 
most common criticism about record- 
ers’ reports is that they reveal more 
about the recorder’s opinions than what 
went on in the discussion. The record- 
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er’s first rule is: “Listen for all points 
and all points of view.” 

The second job of a recorder is to 
write a summary of what is said. This 
means just that. A recorder has to 
strike a balance, a summary of a sen- 
tence or two, and a verbatim report. 
He or she must continually ask himself 
what these reports are to be used for. 

Usually, reports are useful when they 
report a few whole ideas, rather than 
boiled down general summaries of gen- 
eralizations. Getting at the kernel of 
an idea is difficult. Report a conclusion, 
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particiularly where it is unusual or dif- 
ferent. Often four or five ideas or con- 
clusions make a report which people 
like to hear. The second rule is: be se- 
lective, make it short, but don’t boil it 
down beyond recognition. 

The third job of a recorder is to be 
a helpful participant. He has a special 
function to perform. He should actively 
try to summarize what is going on; for 
example, “As I have been listening, | 
have felt we have reached some agree- 
, 7 
Smith has said . . ., does everyone agree 
with this?” It is usually best if the re- 
corder will restrict his participation 


ment about this point . 


and not express his or her own opin- 
ions. The third rule is help the discus- 
sion by checking for agreement about 
conclusions but restrain your own opin- 
ions.—From Adult Leadership, May 11, 
1959. 








of delegates, if a large enough group is interested. Stop by 
and signify your desire to go, register your request, and a 
guide will be assigned. These trips will be at the delegate’s 
own expense. 


General Sessions 


Don’t forget the general sessions, with Secretary Flemming 
speaking on Monday morning; Dr. Henry, president of the 
University of Illinois, Monday evening; Mr. Wadsworth, 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on Fitness, Wednes- 
day morning; and Paul Goodman, author and teacher, at 
the Congress Banquet, Thursday. 

The closing general session, at eleven o'clock Friday morn- 
ing, will be an important one when a distinguished panel 
presents the subject, “Is Recreation Doing Its Job?,” from 
the viewpoint of parent, educator, taxpayer. (Note article, 
“These | Would Like . . .” by Karla V. Parker, president of 


the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, page 320.) 


Among Those Present 


Among the many interesting and busy people from re- 
lated fields, who are taking part in the program are: THOMAS 
CoLLins, assistant managing editor, Chicago Daily News; 
Mrs. BartLett B. Hear, State of California Recreation 
Commission; ALFRED J. FINGULIN, former editor of Steel, 
now with the Ross Llewellyn advertising agency, Chicago; 
Co.. THEODORE Bank, president, Athletic Institute; FRANCIS 
SARGENT, director, National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, Washington, D. C.; JOHN SIeEKER, 
director, Recreation and Land Uses, U.S. Forest Service; 
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Mrs. Louts LENGFELD, national president, United Volun- 
tary Services, California; HaroLp F. Moor, executive di- 
rector, People-to-People Sports Program, New York City; 
Dr. Paut Douce as, author-lecturer, attorney, Rosemont, 
Pennsylvania; Maj. Gen. Ropert F. Sink, commanding 
general, STARC; Cot. Hervey A. McDaniex, Jr., chief, 
Personnel Service Division, SAC; Rosert L. BRUNTON, as- 
sistant director, International City Managers Association, 
Chicago; PauL OpPERMAN, executive director, Northeastern 
Illinois Metropolitan Planning Commission; Dr. KENNETH 
W. KINDERSPERGER, Syracuse University Youth Develop- 
ment Center; Jesse Owens, Illinois Youth Commission; 
HELEN Rowe, national associate director, Camp Fire Girls, 
Inc., New York City; and Cuartes H. Cuaskes, director 
of public relations, Michigan United Fund. 
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THESE, I WOULD LIKE... 


Speaking informally, as a mother, a citizen, and voll- 
unteer, the president of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers tells leaders what she would like 
a local recreation department to offer her children. 


Karla V. Parker 


é Newess Is A faint 

note of person- 
al inappropriateness 
this 
subject suggested by 


RECREATION: partly 


as I consider 





because our own 
children have reach- 
ed the stage where they are wondering 
what their recreation departments offer 
their children; partly because, as pres- 
ident of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, I have a sort of na- 
tional concept of all the needs of all 
children; and partly because as secre- 
tary of a local recreation board, I know 
flights of fancy must be tempered by 
stern realities of money, space, and fa- 
cilities—yes, even understanding and 
the cooperative spirit. Having thus pre- 
sented what might possibly be creden- 
tials, I shall answer from heart and 
mind the “what I would like” proposi- 
tion posed by the editor of “The Maga- 
zine of the Recreation Movement.” 

It ought to go without saying, but I 
do not think it can, that a recreation 
deparment is not in a position to offer 
a good program to children unless the 
director with the staff, be it large or 
small, is thoroughly imbued with the 
basic realization that recreation is not 
just play and busy work, but rather 
that true recreation ministers to mind 
and soul, to emotional development, to 


Mrs. PARKER is president of the Nation- 
al Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and a former president of the Camp Fire 
Girls. Since 1939, she has been secretary 
of the Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public 
Recreation Commission and is also a 
member of the Michigan Youth Com- 
mission. Although Mrs. Parker cannot 
be present at our National Recreation 
Congress this year, PTA vice-president 
Mrs. Fred L. Keeler of Grand Rapids 
will be a member of the panel at the im- 
portant closing session of the Congress. 
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personal skills, as well as to health of 
body. This is, I am sorry to say, not 
always true. In our search for time- 
occupation for youngsters we do not 
always find trained and sensitive per- 
sonnel to realize this, and a recreation 
department may only emphasize com- 
petitive sports and physical fitness or 
have scarcely more than a recognition 
of the need for protection and safety 
in a highly mechanized world. I would 


want my children’s recreation planned 





comes out of forethought and planning. 
Sometimes it comes out of hard work, 
like the play area I remember, which 
was originally a city dump until the 
neighbors reclaimed it by some dick- 
ering with the authorities and much la- 
bor. 

It practically goes without saying— 
but I shall say it—that I would want 
a program of great variety: from small 
children sitting under a tree shaded 
from the post-noontime heat and listen- 


Program should offer great variety—from storytelling . . . 


by people of training and vision, even 
professional training and broad vision. 
Having thus permitted myself the lux- 
ury of a bit of philosophizing | shall 
try now to enter into some of the spe- 
cifics of my hopes. 

Land! Land! must come first, space 
for out-of-door activities in both the 
warmer and cooler months, a plot of 
ground on which buildings can be 
placed for activities indoors—all of 
these near enough so children need not 
travel a deterring distance. This neces- 
sity is not provided automatically; it 


ing to Stories, to ceramic classes in the 
school art room or the public gallery, 
or some talented local citizens’ base- 
ment; from scrabbling on jungle gyms 
to playing on junior baseball teams, so 
organized that every youngster in the 
area gets his chance and nobody, par- 
ents included (or shall I say especial- 
ly?), try to make a professional player 
out of him when he’s just having some 
sandlot fun. I would want one that al- 
lows for the fact that personal skills, 
such as Ping-pong, baseball, archery 
and swimming, last many, many years 
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. .. to ceramic classes. 


and provide outlets for the tensions and 
stresses that belabor modern living as 
well as physical exercise in a world of 
desk and armchair inaction. 

I would want a recreation department 
to remember there are girls as well as 
boys, that certain activities foster qual- 
ities of femininity and womanhood, and 
that this portion of our immature cit- 
izenry has a vital and influential part 
to play in the character of the nation 
we develop and kind of future we shall 
have. Perhaps this form of planning 
will take creative thinking and read- 
justments in a program. It may mean 
some interagency planning which will 
greatly enlarge the influence and effec- 
tiveness of each or all. Incidentally, 
this is not meant to imply that girls 
are not to participate in physical ac- 
tivities. I am almost at the point of 
believing no boy or girl ought to re- 
ceive a high school diploma or leave 
school unless swimming is part of his 
standard equipment. 

Then I would want a department 
would take 


that children come from families; that 


which into consideration 
any agency receiving public funds 
ought to consider a part of its respon- 
sibilities the strengthening of family 
life. We are coming to the realization 
that many of our social problems have 
their roots in the inability of families 
to maintain a happy cohesiveness. Here, 
a recreation department can offer much. 
... It may be family picnics, or mother- 
or father-children lessons in swimming 
with a final achievement event, family 
hobby nights, or scheduled visits to 
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places of local interest. Any alert di- * 


rector and staff can add to these. I 
heard of one city which assumed re- 
sponsibility for family language classes. 
Let us not debate here the fine line be- 
tween recreation and education. This 
one was “for fun,” and it was fun. 

By implication, I have indicated a 
year-round program with vacation days 
not the end-all of recreation. After- 
school activities in crafts and games, 
utilization of personal and group skills 
and team work and team play can be- 
come an integral part of living experi- 
ence for boys and girls. The winter 
joys, where youngsters are fortunate 
enough to experience them, can add a 
verve to life that can be long lasting: 
sliding downhill on sites reserved for 
the purpose or in areas by location so 
fitted, skiing, tobogganing, and ice 
sculpturing. 


W™ I have said thus far has re- 
ferred to children, probably 
twelve and under, but much of the ap- 
proach described here would apply to 
teen-agers, young adults, and not-so- 
young adults. A program of variety— 
of year-round, day and evening service 
—should be the aim of every recreation 
department. 

There are other almost essentia! fac- 
tors I would desire in order to make 
a full, rich recreation experience. A de- 
partment cannot do it alone. It needs 
the supporting interest and understand- 
ing of citizens. I would think a well- 
organized board of some type would 
add strength not only to help set policy 





If you have ever seen the light of 
understanding shine in another’s 
eyes where no light shone before, if 
you have ever guided the unsteady 
and unpracticed hand and watched a 
young mind begin to soar to new 
heights and have sensed that you are 
participating in this unfolding . . . 
then you have felt within you the 
sense of being a humble instrument 
in the furtherance of mankind. 

—SaMueEL B. GouLp, president 

Antioch College (1954-59), now 

Chancellor, University of Califor- 

nia, Santa Barbara (in Knowledge 

Is Not Enough, Antioch Press, 

1959). 














Related Congress Session: /s 
Recreation Doing Its Job? A 
Symposium. Fri., Oct. 2, 11 a.m. 








but help interpret philosophy and pol- 
icy to the public at large, or, even at 
times, to seek cooperation of govern- 
ment bodies and volunteer groups. I 
would want it representative of various 
interests in the communities so there 
would be confidence in it as having an 
unbiased approach. If an official board 
does not seem to fit into the local pat- 
tern, a department at least ought to 
find an advisory committee from some 
source to aid in general planning. 

I would want—and I am still think- 
ing of children—interagency and in- 
terorganization cooperation so all fa- 
cilities and opportunities might be 
used: schools, libraries, art, music, 
drama, and dancing resources; parks, 
playgrounds, empty lots; the support of 
business, labor, conservation and agri- 
cultural personnel; youth agencies and 
churches. Others could be named, but 
these indicate a fair sampling. 


F” children, but obviously not for 

children alone, I yearn for close 
contact with every channel which can 
be utilized for explanation, interpreta- 
tion, promotion, and the building up of 
such undergirding of a recreation pro- 
gram that it can develop unhampered 
by narrow concepts, preconceived ideas, 
or lack of funds. This obviously means 
the newspapers, both weekly and daily, 
the district advertising sheets, radio, 
television, house organs, and all kinds 
of organization bulletins. 

Most of all, I would like the recrea- 
tion department to plan a children’s 
progam for children and not for pub- 
lic display; a program to fit their needs 
in a world day by day growing more 
complicated, built on knowledge that it 
is increasingly difficult for each one of 
us, children and adults alike, to find 
himself, his skills, his capacity for 
individual expression. This can be one 
of the great contributions which a vig- 
orous, sensitive, creative recreation de- 
partment can bring to its young and 
growing patrons. What greater public 
relations agent could there be than a 
happy, satisfied customer! + 
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RECREATION 


AND THE 
JONESES 





Related Congress Ses- 
sion: Current Role of 
Private Volunteer 
Agencies. Monday » Sep- 
2.00 


tember 28. P.M. 











Barbara Abel 








Explaining the role of 
councils of social agencies 
in community recreation planning. 


HEN YOUNG Joey Jones dashes 
in from school. gulps a glass 
of milk, 


mitt and dashes out to join the kids at 


grabs his catcher’s 
the playground, he doesn’t care tw 
whoops whether the playground is run 
by the city, the board of education, or 
a settlement house. All he knows or 
cares is that it’s his playground and it’s 
fun. 

knows a bit 


Asa represent- 


Joey’s mother more 
about that playground. 


PTA, she 


committee of the Community 


served on a 
Welfare 


Council, which, at the request of the 


ative of her 


Mayor's Citizens Committee. had made 


a big survey of the city’s recreation 
Miss ABEL is editor of Community, pub- 
lished by the United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, Incorporated. 
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needs, and had come up with recom- 
mendations to the City Fathers, one of 
which was that this very playground 
be opened. Mrs. Jones was certainly no 
expert on recreation, but the commit- 
tee did have expert help—from the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, a nearby 
university, the park department, and 
other organizations—and Mrs. Jones 
had listened and learned. Now and then 
she had even chipped in with some 
views of her own, as a homemaker, 
mother, PTA member, and voter. The 
experts gave her respectful attention. 
Joey’s father knew something about 
too. He 


fair share to the Community Chest cam- 


recreation, contributed his 
paigns every year, and he noticed that 
the Chest put great stress on youth serv- 


ices, particularly recreation. And, as a 





taxpayer, he had voted yes on the tax 
levy that had brought Joey’s play- 
ground into being. 

To be sure, Mr. Jones had not actu- 
ally read the statement by President 
Eisenhower’s Advisory Committee on 
The Fitness of American Youth, but if 
he had, he would have heartily okayed 
its sentiments: 

“What I want for my children I want 
for all other children and youth in 
America—a decent home in a decently 
arranged and stable neighborhood— 
the protection of soundly conceived and 
well-administered community services, 
including those activities designed to 
promote health, physical growth, and 
development, and the acquisition of 
modest skill in the constructive arts of 
leisure... .” 

Mr. Jones was quietly proud of Mrs. 
Jones for serving on that committee. 
As he said, “It’s about time all these 
agencies got together and decided what 
the town needs, who'll do what, and 
who'll pay the bills.” 

a_ health 
council can be a perfect meeting ground 


Sometimes and_ welfare 
where “all those agencies” can do just 
that. 
of agent when it knows its business; 


A council can be this useful kind 


when it is truly representative of all 
major community interests, including 
public and private agencies, the schools, 
churches, business, labor, and service 
groups; and when it has the skill and 
wisdom to gather the facts about com- 
munity needs and present them in a 
way that kindles public interest into 
public action, 

“Cooperation Between Public and 
Private Agencies” is a pretty stiff and 
bulky phrase. “Cooperation between 
people” is easier to say—and usually 
easier to get. The stiffness limbers up 
considerably when staff members of the 
agencies concerned know each other as 
people, not just as official representa- 
tives. Two automobiles speeding along 
the highway can’t cooperate in the 
cause of good driving—but their driv- 
ers can. In agency cooperation, the un- 
derbrush that grows up around differ- 
ences in function, structure, and spon- 
sorship can suddenly reveal some clear 
paths to action, when a few resolute peo- 
ple glimpse through the thicket a recre- 
ation goal they all want to reach. 

Many councils have applied this kind 
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Listen, learn 


and speak up. 


of skill to planning for recreation. Of- 
ten a communitywide survey of com- 
munity needs and resources is the first 
step. 
Back in 1950, the Community Coun- 
cil of Houston, Texas, undertook such 
y. With the assistance of parks 
and recreation departments and of the 


a survey. 


planning commission, a blueprint of 
recreation needs was designed, accord- 
ing to districts. A report, Recreation 
for Everyone, outlined dramatically 
the recreation services desired by pub- 
lic and voluntary agencies in each dis- 
trict. The report won widespread pub- 
licity. It aroused citizens so thoroughly 
that at the next election they voted a 
substantial bond issue for new parks, 
swimming poo's, and recreation cen- 
ters. The same three bodies kept on co- 
operating. Now they have come up 
with a new report, Recreation for Eve- 
ryone, Revised 1957, which shows an 
encouraging growth in services. 
Sometimes just putting a couple of 
heads together gets action, without a 
formal survey. In York, Pennsylvania, 
the school board had condemned an old 
school building and was preparing to 
offer it for sale as a business warehouse. 
The city’s recreation director and the 
council executive had other ideas: They 
thought the old school would make a 
fine recreation center in a district where 
one was much needed. A council com- 
mittee was appointed and began talks 
with civic and school officials. The re- 
sult 
small section of parkland in another 
ave the school to the city. The 


-the school board, in return for a 


area, 2 
board and the recreation commission, 
with the help of state funds, shared in 
the cost of transforming the old school 
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into a recreation center. The council 
got some of the voluntary agencies in- 
terested in providing furniture and 
equipment. The recreation commis- 
sion, which had been struggling along 
in an inaccessible third-floor suite in a 
crowded office building, found a new 
home in the old school. The first floor 
was made into meeting rooms for sen- 
ior citizens and teen-agers. The base- 
ment became an arts-and-crafts shop 
and a rumpus room for children. Eve- 
rybody was delighted. 

Increasingly, however, not only cit- 
ies, but counties—particularly those re- 
ceiving overflow from major cities— 
are concerned that the Johnnies may 
not have play space, or families, sites 
for their picnics and other outdoor rec- 
reation, as usable land rapidly disap- 
pears. 


munities in very recent years have called 


As a result, a number of com- 


upon the welfare councils, and the coun- 
cils have requested the National Recre- 
ation Association, to come in and make 
studies and long-range plans that will 
insure the local provision of play- 
grounds and all other types of recre- 
ation services and facilities. Prominent 
among these have been studies of Phoe- 
nix and Maricopa County, Arizona; 
Muskegon County, Michigan; and Tol- 
edo, Ohio; all made at the request of 
local councils. 

In the latter city, such an overall 
evaluation made a number of years ago, 
has been restudied and a long-range 
provision made to meet new and impor- 
tant needs that have since developed. 

Social agencies these days worry 
about problems of the aged, too. Cer- 
tainly recreation helps ease some of 
their problems. 

As more and more golden age clubs 
Ohio, by 


churches and private agencies, the di- 


were started in Dayton, 
rector of the public recreation depart- 
ment asked the group work and recrea- 
tion division of the Community Wel- 
fare Council to call together represent- 
atives from these clubs to swap experi- 
ence and promote new clubs in the city’s 
community centers. These golden agers 
became a citywide committee of rec- 
reation for the older people, its mem- 
bership evenly divided among public 
recreation department centers, private 
agencies, and church clubs. The pub- 


lic recreation department provides fa- 
cilities for most of the program and all 
the staff leadership for big citywide 
events, enjoyed several times a year by 
seniors from all the groups. 

In many cities public housing and ur- 
ban renewal developments have offered 
a big challenge to welfare and recrea- 
tion agencies. The planning for serv- 
ices committee of the Chicago Welfare 
Council has worked closely and cor- 
dially with the housing authority for 
several years. Among its accomplish- 
ments has been a “Statement of Posi- 


5] 


tion,” spelling out the role of leisure 
time to agencies within a public hous- 
ing project. This has become a practi- 
cal working guide for the council’s 
division on recreation and informal 
education. “One thing we are sure of,” 
says the associate executive of the divi- 
sion, “recreation is not enough. Pub- 


lic housing project residents frequently 





Mutual force sparks action. 


consist of low income families, broken 
family units, families without aspira- 
tion. Such residents use the leisure- 
time service agencies not only for rec- 
reation but for many kinds of problem 
solving.” 

Considering the myriad of threads 
that go into the complicated pattern of 
recreation services today, perhaps it’s 
just as well that young Joey Jones 
doesn’t know too much about the play- 
ground he loves. So let him have his 
fun, with no complicated worries about 
surveys, interrelationships, or the phil- 
osophy of modern recreation. Let him 
accept the playground for what it is: 
one gift among many, from a commu- 
nity that wants the best for its young 
people. Some day Joey will know more. 
He may even grow up to be the execu- 
or a director 


of a public recreation department. + 


tive of a welfare council 
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All nations share a common interest in some 
form of recreation; and United Nations Day and 

Week, October 18 to 24, this year, bring 
us a story about three handsome and interesting 
recreation centers that are the pride 


Th of England, and report on recreation in Japan. 


en 


o 
England 


Plas-y-Brenin (The King’s House), in Snowdonia area 
of North Wales, provides needed outdoor activity 
center, making possible courses in mountain and hill 
walking, mobile camping, map and compass work, 








Related Session: I/nter- 


national Recreation. Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 28, 2.00 P.M. 


Congress 
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David E. Gray 


N ENGLAND, where nearly all recrea- 
tion activities are carried on by vol- 
unteer leaders, the importance of 

the national recreation centers—where 
many training activities for leaders are 
carried on—is enormous. Operated by 
the Central Council for Physical Rec- 
reation,* one of the outstanding agen- 
cies in the recreation field, the centers 
offer daily, weekend, and extended 
courses for men and women leaders 
and expert coaching for young people 
in a wide variety of recreation pursuits. 

The Central Council was formed in 

1935 “to promote the physical and men- 
tal health of the community through all 
forms of physical activity.” It became 
involved almost immediately in the de- 
velopment of volunteer leadership 
through a series of courses and “coach- 
ing holidays” to staff the growing de- 
mands of an expanding program. 

In the beginning, the Council used 

borrowed schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities for training courses but lack of 


* The Central Council publishes a quar- 
terly journal some of our readers may be in- 
terested in obtaining. It is Physical Recrea- 
tion, C.C.P.R., 6 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.I. England. Price—one shilling per copy, 
or four shillings for the next year.—Ed. 


Mr. Gray is recreation director for the 
U.S. Third Air Force in England, and as- 
sistant professor of recreation, on leave 
from Long Beach State College, Calif. 
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end training course. Right, Bisham Abbey, the lovely old 
manor house donated by the Vansittart-Neal family. Only 
minor alterations were necessary to adapt it as a head- 


First two national recreation centers were Bisham Abbey 
on the Thames, outside of London, and Lilleshall Hall in 
Shropshire. Left, Prince Philip chats with archers at the 








Abbey. Above, a group at Lilleshall attending a week- 


facilities for some activities and con- 
flicts in schedules made this arrange- 
ment unsatisfactory and the need for a 
home of their own became apparent. 
However, no funds for such a project 
were available and the center was little 
more than an idea until the Vansittart- 
Neal family donated Bisham Abbey as 
the first national recreation center. 

Bisham Abbey is a lovely old manor 
house located on the Thames, in the 
countryside not far from London. With 
minor alterations, it was quickly adapt- 
track and field, 
archery, rugby, soccer, hockey, tennis, 
and basketball. 
afforded opportunities for canoeing and 


ed to accommodate 


In addition, the river 
The new center was enthusias- 


short 
months it was successfully established. 


sailing. 


tically received and in a few 


It was soon obvious that one center 
the 


means of obtaining similar facilities in 


could ot supply demand, and 
another location were sought. Fortu- 
nately, a gift of £120,000 from South 
Africa made the purchase and equip- 
ping of Lilleshall Hall possible. Lo- 
cated in Shropshire, the second na- 
tional recreation center afforded, in ad- 
dition to a delightful formal garden, a 
ten-acre, multiple-purpose playing field, 
and special areas for tennis, basketball, 
and netball. The King George VI Foun- 
dation made a further grant, to permit 
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of a covered track-and- 


field training area, a large gymnasium, 


construction 


and an all-weather playing area of three 
acres. With the establishment of the 
second center, much progress was ap- 
parent but the plan was still incomplete. 
There was need for an outdoor activity 
center. 

The King George VI Foundation pro- 
vided another grant to purchase Plas- 
y-Brenin—The King’s House—in the 
Snowdonia area of North Wales. Here 
courses were possible in mountain and 
hill walking, rock climbing, mobile 
camping, map and compass work, and 
all the allied activities of the great out- 


of-doors. 


Coaching Holidays 


As each new center came into use 
the Central Council and the governing 
bodies of various sports and activities 
filled them with courses for coaches and 
leaders, designed to improve their ef- 
fectiveness. Instruction is offered in a 
variety of team sports, including rugby, 
basketball and soccer, and also in ten- 
nis, fencing, ballroom dancing, judo, 
canoeing, sailing, track and field, bad- 
minton, table tennis, weight lifting, 
archery, national dancing, and gymnas- 
tics. “Coaching Holidays” are also of- 
fered for individuals who wish to im- 
prove their personal performance or 





quarters for the training of England’s volunteer leaders. 


try their hand at a new activity, even 
though these participants may not be 
acting as leaders. 

In the year ending 31 March 1958, 
124 courses were conducted at the three 
centers. Many of these courses were 
for extended periods ranging up to 
twenty-one days, others lasted for a sin- 
gle day or a weekend. Preparation for 
coaches included a prescribed course of 
instruction, with examination and certi- 
fication as to competence. 

In all, more than fifty thousand peo- 
twenty-eight per- 
attend- 
ed the courses and holidays at their own 


ple—approximately 


cent of them women and girls- 


expense. Most of them returned to lead- 
ership assignments in local recreation 
groups with new knowledge, new skill, 
new enthusiasm and renewed zeal for 
the volunteer leadership they are pro- 
viding in numerous recreation groups 
throughout the nation. It is difficult to 
assess the value of the national recrea 
tion centers to Britain, but it is certain 
programs carried on in these centers 
have stimulated the formation of nu- 
merous recreation groups and helped 
the 
lead them. Similar centers in the United 


attract and train volunteers who 
States might provide stimulation and 
training for the personnel needed to 
meet our growing, urgent need for com- 


petent recreational leadership. 2——> 
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NOT ALL 
CHERRY 
BLOSSOMS 





Mickey McConnell 


While recreation leaders in Japan 
have problems, participation isn’t one 
of them. The Japanese people come 
closer to perpetual motion during their 
! 


leisure time than any other people I 
have observed in my travels. 





In the area of sports, baseball is the 
national passion. Every man and boy 
seems to consider a ball glove as essential as clothes in be- 
ing prepared to venture forth from home. Young men play 
games at six A.M., before going to school or work. During 
the lunch hour the parks, streets, alleys, sidewalks, and roof- 
tops are filled with males of all ages tossing balls in every 
direction. 

The first peek at these players in action would indicate 
that pedestrians would be wise to wear catchers’ helmets. 
It is not unusual to see cooks and waiters, in uniform, play- 
ing catch in mid-morning or mid-afternoon work breaks, 
outside hotels and restaurants. Even theatrical performers 
may be seen tossing balls outside stage doors between shows. 

On holidays, teams line up at dawn to take their turns 
in playing games on public parks in a manner reminiscent 
of public iinks golf players in some crowded areas of the 
United States. 

Baseball interest isn’t limited to a single season either. 
The Reverend Don Sears, who directs a mission to military 
personnel for the National Council of Churches, tells of the 
surprise of a group of young servicemen last Christmas Eve. 
Returning from carol sings at hospitals and orphanages, 
they found four young men throwing a baseball under a 
street light in Yokahama at ten o'clock at night. Winthrop 
Long, YMCA executive in Japan, tells of seeing boys play 
baseball in the snow on Hokkaido. 

With this urge to participate, it is easy to understand 
that play space and facilities are major concerns. However, 
the millions of people living on mountainous islands have 
learned to get the most possible mileage out of space avail- 
able to them. 

I was amazed to see boys playing baseball in a forest 
where trees stood three to four feet apart and batted balls 


Mr. McConneELt, director of training for Little League Base- 
ball, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, has just returned from a five- 
week tour of Little Leagues in the not-so-mysterious Orient. 
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ricocheted in every direction. Near Kyoto, boys were play- 
ing a game on a river bank, with the infielders on dry land 
and the outfielders taking up positions in the shallow water. 
A rubber ball that floated made the amphibious game pos- 
sible. What’s a little water? 

On Easter Sunday, boys were practicing their fielding 
hetween services, at the Kobe Union Church, by throwing 
rubber-covered balls against a sidewall and fielding the re- 
bounds like youngsters here at home. 

In some parks, games are played back to back, with out- 
fielders standing side by side, facing diamonds in opposite 
directions. It is remarkable that they manage to play with- 
out bumpers and radar and still avoid collisions and a high 
rate of injuries. 

If there isn’t space enough for a baseball game, the peo- 
ple play badminton; if there isn’t space for badminton, they 
play table tennis; and if there is no room for table tennis, 
they go fishing. Every pond seems to be completely sur- 
rounded by fishermen. 

Table tennis is very popular, and indoor Ping-pong par- 
lors provide many tables for rent at nominal fees. Skating 
rinks are jammed, and friends reported that skiing claims 
more devotees in Japan than in any 
other nation. It also claims more cas- 
ualties, as Japanese skiers take the 
kamikaze approach to the sport and set 
sail with wreckless abandon. 

Participation in active recreation ex- 
tends to swimming, tennis, bicycling, 
distance running, and mountain climb- 
ing, but golf is priced out of the reach 
of most people there. It is even expen- 





sive for families in the upper income 
brackets. One unusual aspect to golf 
in Japan is that all caddies are girls and wear metal helmets 
for protection from wild swingers. A club manager con- 
fided that running a golf course there was comparable to 
serving as dean of women at a college in the United States, 
plus the normal duties of supervising a golf club. 

With all of their bounce and drive, the Japanese are 
equally interested in the artistic phases of recreation. If 
baseball is a passion, flower decoration is a way of life. 
Classes are available to everyone who wants to learn, and 
most people do. As a result, there are artistic displays of 
flowers in every room and corridor of homes, hotels, and 
places of business, and in most cabs, buses, and train cars. 

Painting also is a major avocation and, perhaps, most 
surprising to me, was the musical talent and interest of the 
Japanese. There are literally thousands and thousands of 
well-trained musicians who can and do sing and play West- 
ern and Eastern music with equal skill. Every school has 
its band, and orchestra, and choral groups. And there are 
numerous drum-and-fife and drum-and-bugle corps, and at 
least one glockenspiel-and-drum corps—a children’s group 
that performed with distinction in the cherry blossom pa- 
rade at Kyoto. + 
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A SALUTE 
TO OUR 
TWO NEW 
STATES 


These three little girls, wearing leis and skirts 

of green ti leaves, were trained on the play- 
grounds of Honolulu to perform in annual hula 
festival. City has fifty-five playgrounds and fields. 


flaska’s native population is in transition from 
the old to new. Eskimo girl, in summer parka, 
poses with sled dog. On her feet she wears 
traditional mukluks, on her hands, modern gloves. 


























E WELCOME Alaska and Hawaii as our 49th and 
50th states—two lands with completely different 
climate and terrain, each beautiful in its own way. 

In Alaska, only a few communities have organized rec- 
reation as yet. However, recreation flourishes at some Alas- 
kan air force bases, and Fairbanks enjoys an excellent com- 
munity recreation program, conducted by the local yMca. 
In 1953, when the National Park Service commissioned the 
National Recreation Association to do a community recre- 
ation survey in that northern land, public recreation lead- 
ership was generally lacking. True enough, there were po- 
tential leaders but they needed to be trained and mobilized 
to action. Public recreation agencies administering rec- 
reation as a separate function, with part-time program and 
leadership, were reported in Fairbanks, Ketchikan, Juneau, 
and Anchorage. Other communities with some recreation 
under other auspices were Kodiak, Nome, and Palmer. 
However, interest in recreation activities was, and is, there 

as shown in some of the pictures on these pages. Already, 
this new state is asking the NRA for guidance in this field, 
as it has become a part of the Association’s Pacific North- 
west District. 

Hawaii has long been a member of the recreation family, 
with excellent recreation services in Honolulu and other 


areas. The first playground in Honolulu came into exist- 





ence in May, 1911. Interested women in the community 
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These two steep glacier-carved all 
terrain. New state has c || 
national wildlife refuges, an ' ; 


pioneered and developed six playgro ing 
time the municipal government too! o 
The parks department came into | sing 
board in 1931. Its first chairman and 
a volunteer; he, with members of his | 
a comprehensive park system. The rej 
was created by city ordinance in 1920, 
date the parks board and recreatiow§ -o 
merged in 1946. Today, Honolulu’s paiks 
land comprises 2,697.66 acres. Operatidpal | 
was $1,801,209.18, with an additional par 
fund of $769,663.71, and an unexpendeff imy 
of $2,936,212.85. Full-time professiong st 
seventy employees with seven part-ting en 


Senior citizens enjoy singing and ukulele playing — » Ns ai 
with teen-age verve. Honolulu’s recreation é 
program offers a range of senior activities. i, 


Panning for gold in Alaska. This family tries it “just for fun” 
at Resurrection Creek Campground, Chugach National Forest. 





al| > typify Alaska’s 
mal park, nine 
ational forests. 


‘ nd} 1922. at which 


) ow 
| ing 913; the parks 
nd] rintendent was 
} 5 i ard. developed 
e re@feation Commission 
990, Ry territorial man- 
atior mmission were 
’s pas and playground 
ratidgal budget for 1958 
ionalgpark improvement 
endeff improvement fund 
sion staff at present is 


t-tin employees. bo a 


Waikiki Shell, Honolulu’s open-air auditorium 
with covered stage, can accommodate 11,000 
on its sloping lawn, has 2,000 permanent seats. 


Alaska’s streams are constant invita- 
tion to fish for Dolly Varden trout or * 
salmon; virgin forests lure hunters. 


Carefree play on the Honolulu playgrounds 
includes an exciting game of dodgeball. Park 
and playground signs urge, “Have Fun!” 
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In your activity planning, 
do not forget the important 
tie-in between recreation and science. 


MODERN PROGRAM FOR 
MODERN YOUTH 


W. A. Taylor 


NEW PROGRAM just completing its first year of op- 

eration in the three communities of Wildwood, New 

Jersey, offers an interesting example of the working 
together of industries, civic clubs, and public recreation, 
to satisfy some of the unmet needs of local teen-agers. Its 
directors, Charles Juliano, of Wildwood, Albert Craven, of 
North Wildwood, and John Gourley, of Wildwood Crest, 
feel that recreation centers have not always attracted the 
youngsters interested in activities other than sports, espe- 
cially those related to such technical subjects as electronics, 
aviation, space, chemistry, automobile mechanics, automa- 
tion, and various other branches of science. In the begin- 
ning, they accepted the following breakdown of teen-age 
interests as a working base: 

1. Twenty-five percent interested in sports, social recre- 
ation, and the usual recreation program. 

2. Twenty-five percent interested in hobbies, science, ex- 
perimentation, construction, shop, electronics, visits to in- 
dustries, museums, science clubs, and other activities that 
might be helpful in choosing a future profession. 

3. Fifty percent undecided, but if facilities and leader- 
ship in Group Two were available, they would have a better 
idea of what they might want to do. 

Over a four-year period, the Aviation Education Com- 
mittee of the Cape May County Civil Air Patrol Squadron 
has developed a program of promoting aviation in the 
schools, that slowly broadened into wide promotion of all 
types of education since aviation requires trained personnel 
from every field. An effort was made in the beginning of 
this program to get the best available material, mostly on 
aircraft and flying, for the cadets. This resulted in an ac- 
cumulation of material and sources of material that varied 
from space to landscaping, which the program was allowed 
to utilize. 

Discussions with industrialists and technical people in 
the county revealed that a great many magazines, technical 
journals, reports, and informative advertising—much of it 
containing information not found in textbooks—were avail- 
able for the program. Also, local industries and labora- 
tories were able to supply other useful materials. The edu- 
cation committee of the Wildwood Kiwanis Club proposed 
setting up magazine racks in the recreation halls for storage 
and display of all free technical publications, which are col- 


Mr. TAYLOR, of the Resdel Corporation, Wildwood, New Jer- 
sey, developers and producers of plastics, is one of the insti- 
gators and avid supporters of this new service to teen-agers. 
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lected and distributed by Kiwanis members, representing 
almost every industry in the county. (Kiwanis is known 
for its Kids Program.) 

Lack of space in Wildwood and Wildwood Crest meant 
starting out with just a table for magazines, but, ultimately, 
space was found for magazine racks, supplied by Kiwanis, 
and wall space was made available for wall charts and other 
informative material. Recreation director Juliano, of Wild- 
wood, contributed many of the successful ideas used in the 
program. 

In North Wildwood, too, the program started with just 
a table, holding free technical and trade magazines sup- 
plied by the industries of Cape May County. The firm sup- 
port of Mr. Craven resulted in its rapid expansion. En- 
thusiasm has grown so rapidly that now a whole room has 
been set aside as an informal library. The literature is free 
to youth and adults and is replenished monthly. The walls 
are devoted to descriptive charts on science, chemistry, 
electronics, aviation, and related subjects, including a three- 
foot-by-five-foot colored wall chart of a cut-away jet engine. 
(This was a big hit when it appeared in a school play.) 

As a member (five-dollar fee) of the National Aviation 
Education Council Library Service, the department receives 
aviation materials on a monthly basis. Most important of 
all, it receives information on sources of low-cost and free 
materials, including visual aids suitable for a program of 
this type. These are available to youngsters for school pro- 
jects. They do not have to be returned as they are replaced 
with newer editions. They also write in for these charts as 


pin-ups for their own rooms and for use in school activities. 


Pyeng such materials is the first problem to be 
solved, after industries in the area have been ap- 
proached and have agreed to save them, Various methods 
might be used, including using department of education or 
highway department trucks; or such groups as the police, 
civil defense, or fire departments; recreation department, 
Explorer Scouts, and civic clubs. A county library service 
is also a possibility. 

The second step, after such material has been distributed, 
is finding volunteer leaders who are specialists in technical 
fields. Many fathers in every community are engineers, 
technicians, scientists, and machinists. Many have con- 
sidered volunteer leadership in recreation, but are under 
the impression that it requires sports skills and are thus 
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Kiwanis stocked area’s recreation centers with magazine 
racks and technical publications to spur new program. 


not interested. They are glad to work, however, with young- 
sters in projects involving radios, aviation, automobiles, 
photography, and the like. Some may not be interested in 
leadership, but would be glad to build working models for 
use in the recreation center or the schools. Industries, too, 
often have working models of their projects, and displays 
they use at various trade shows, such as the Automation 
Show in New York and the Tool Show in Philadelphia. 

\ Science and Aviation Club, set up to serve the needs of 
the youth, has been started by Harry Gaughan. Strictly 
informal, the club has no dues, no membership cards, no 
set meeting dates. Youngsters interested in the same sub- 
ject are brought together by referring them to each other 
and supplying materials they request, on a pass-along basis. 
These interests attract youths to the recreation centers and 
draw them into its social and sport activities in which they 
would not normally participate. These technical recreation 
facilities are also available to Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Ex- 
plorer Scouts, and other clubs using the recreation hall. 

Technical films are shown at least one night per week, 
and special films are ordered and shown on request. 

This program is designed to supplement the present ed- 
ucational system without creating another problem for the 
schools. It helps by stimulating students’ intellectual curi- 
osity so they will study their textbooks for basic knowl- 


edge, not passing grades. 


Building a Technical Recreation Program 


The following steps are suggested for any department 
seeking to expand its youth program. 

Obtain the tools and a place to work. 
Plan +1: Tools 
This is the first step and can be the start of the whole pro- 
gram, depending on the ambitions of the recreation depart- 


ment and the funds available. 
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a. A room or a corner of a room. 

b. Technical, trade, and hobby magazines, obtained from 
the communities’ industries and individuals. 

c. A table or rack for display and storage of free maga- 
zines and other materials. Wall space or display boards 
for charts, pictures, and educational illustrations. 

Plan #2: With Outside Help. 

Using a, b, and c of Plan #1, with the addition of a full- 
or part-time volunteer or employee to coordinate the pro- 
gram. 

This director’s duty would be to obtain and make readily 
available all magazines and other materials. Most of it 
would be passed along quickly to prevent a backlog of old 
magazines. The basic idea of this program being to keep 
a continuous supply of new materials flowing to the partici- 
pants. None of the material should be considered over 
anybody’s head. 

Plan #3: Shops and Work Areas 

Set up shops or work areas so that youngsters interested 
in hot rods, sail wagons, aviation, models, electronics, chem- 
istry, science, photography, and so on will be able to gain 
practical experience by doing. Skilled leadership can be 
found in the untapped reservoir of men in skilled positions 
in business and industry. 

This part of the program need not be expensive if the 
technical, professional, and trade groups will back it up 
with their experience. Material, tools, and equipment can 
usually be obtained from donations of local industries and 
individuals, can even be found in the junkyard. Govern- 
ment and industrial surplus and rejects are available 
through several agencies. 

Suggestion 

Five dollars will buy a year’s subscription to the Library 
Service of the National Aviation Education Council, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. This serv- 
ice supplies several pamphlets and other items on a monthly 
basis, plus additional books as they are printed during the 
year. Most important of all is the material they supply, 
giving sources of low-cost and free materials, including 
films, charts, pictures, books, and so forth suitable for a 
program of this type. 

The fine thing about a program of this kind is not only 
that it stimulates, and tries to satisfy, the curiosity and in- 
terest in youth in the expanding world around them, but 
that it can start in low gear. As it gains momentum, as more 
and more people are drawn into it, and as it expands, it 
can splinter into special-interest groups. Many youngsters 
today know more about modern technology and are more 
interested in it than the adults around them. Informal ex- 
ploration of personal interests through informal recreation 
can offer a new challenge to youth, help them channel their 
interests, and encourage them to pursue these by continuing 


their education. + 





Related Congress Session: “Problems Facing Leaders 
of Teen-Age Groups, Thursday, October 1, 9:30 a.m.- 
11:30 AM. 
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THE CHURCH 


AND RECREATION 


“Recreation should be considered as a necessary element in the 
scheme of living, otherwise life becomes lopsided. The church has 
a responsibility for helping people to make intelligent use of leisure 


time.”’ — E. O. HARBIN 


C. O. Jackson and Jack Lindberg 


APPY CHILDREN roller skating in the gymnasium, 

adults playing volleyball or exercising, children and 

adults engaging in rhythms, crafts of many sorts, 
picnics, hikes, all this and much more is commonplace at the 
First Methodist Church in Champaign, Illinois. The pro- 
gram, now beginning its third year, is a success. 

In the beginning, the program included religious edu- 
cation, choir, and recreation, in three or four weekly after- 
school or Saturday sessions. This functioned well except 
that free play for the youngsters was soon found to be a 
poor substitute for an organized program. Then, too, on 
Saturdays, during school holidays, and sometimes in the 
evenings, individuals or groups often used the facilities. 
With little or no supervision or leadership, an impossible 
situation soon arose. 

A number of interested laymen on the board of stewards 
decided to do something about this and, after considerable 
discussion, came before the board with a proposal: an agree- 
ment to underwrite a broad program, on a trial basis, for 
a three-year period. 

The following guides were developed by the committee: 

1. Start with groups now having some recreation, expand 
programs rapidly, add other groups. 

2. Plan broad program of active and quiet activities, 
omitting dramatics and music, since these are already em- 
phasized by other groups. 

3. Some of the program should be coeducational. Family- 
night programs should be added. 

4. The program should be planned by the director, with 
the help and advice of the department of recreation at the 
University of Illinois and approved by the subcommittee of 
the Commission on Education, appointed to serve as a liai- 
son between the recreation program and the commission. 

5. There should be frequent reports to this committee by 
the director of recreation, and frequent re-examination and 
re-evaluation of the program and its progress. 

6. Adequate supervision should be provided by an adult 
Mr. LINDBERG was a recreation major at the University of Il- 
linois and was hired by the First Methodist Church to conduct 


its recreation program. MR. JACKSON is head of the depart- 
ment of physical education for men, University of Illinois. 
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leader, and one or more other responsible adults. Adult 
interest is necessary and should be encouraged. 

7. Money must be provided for the necessary equipment 
and materials as the program expands and develops. 

8. The members of the recreation staff should advise and 
help with recreation and social matters, such as parties, 
picnics, family nights, and the like. 

9. The program should enhance character, spiritual 
growth, and good health. Safety must be stressed. 

10. The director of recreation, his staff, and the subcom- 
mittee on recreation must remember that this new program 
is only a part of the total church program. 

We began with an interest survey: 


The Survey. Field workers and students majoring in rec- 
reation were secured from the university to help, and an 
interest questionnaire was eventually returned by more 


than four hundred individuals. 


i ips SURVEY accomplished a twofold purpose. First, it 
clarified the activities church membership was inter- 
ested in supporting, and second, it created much interest in 
the proposed program. Questionnaires were distributed by 
church-school teachers in their classes, the students checked 
their personal interests, and returned the blanks to the 
church office. Those not attending church-school were 
handed the blanks as they left the church services. The 
distribution took place on two succeeding Sundays. Of the 
1,850 families registered in the church, 1,000 were reached 
in this manner, with a forty-seven-percent return from this 
group. 

Facilities. Facilities at the church include a gymnasium 
with basketball court, a stage at one end, and a small equip- 
ment room containing more than one hundred pairs of rink 
skates, basketballs, volleyballs, and play equipment of all 
kinds. Since the program has been in effect, a pledge class 
from a local fraternity cleaned the gymnasium floor as a 
service project, and lines for badminton and volleyball have 
been added. 


It was decided the primary efforts would be toward rec- 
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reation for boys and girls, men and women of our own 
church. Accordingly, a recreation-activity card was de- 
signed to serve as admission as well as identification. A 
different color card is used for each year. At stated inter- 
vals, a member may bring a guest. 


he SURVEY showed a definite desire for craft projects. 

Soon, copper enameling, matchstick projects, shell- 
craft, basketry, soap carving, construction of mobiles and 
puppets, and writing original puppet shows were under way. 
Pupils in the third through the sixth grades were already 
meeting on Thursday afternoon for choir practice and re- 
ligious education, so we began our recreation programs 
with this group, working in cooperation with the children’s 
choir director. Simple games and creative dramatics were 
used. Springtime Saturday mornings inspired trips to farms 
in the area and picnics in a nearby park. On Saturday af- 
ternoons, the third, fourth and fifth grades now meet at 
the church for craft activities, followed by roller skating. 


Those in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades meet on ; 


Saturday afternoon also, but alternate their participation 
in the activities just listed with the younger group. The 
attendance at the Saturday afternoon sessions averaged 
from ninety to one hundred. On Tuesday nights, the junior- 
high-school-age boys have their own intramural basketball 
league of six teams. Team captains are elected by the boys 
and are responsible for getting their teams organized. 

Because many new personal adjustments must be made 
at this age level, social experiences are needed most here. 
These are held on Friday or Saturday nights, and may in- 
clude a splash party at the local “Y”, an ice-skating party 
at the university rink, roller skating, a fun or game night, 
or a square-social evening. Regardless of the event, the 
group always returns to the church for a fellowship period. 

Little has been done to plan special affairs for the high- 
school group, so far, because the present. school program 
seems to provide sufficient activities for them. The recrea- 
tion personnel have, however, supplemented the District 
Methodist Youth Fellowship meetings and the winter re- 
treats with social activities, working in an advisory capacity 
with the social committees. 

Two active “Young Marrieds” groups in the church hold 
monthly “‘potlucks,” followed by a social hour. The recre- 
ation leader plans and provides social activities including 
social and mixer games, folk games, simple dramatics, and 
occasional group singing. 

The adult program includes a Men’s Night every Wed- 
nesday evening. consisting of free exercise, basketball, and 
calisthenics. This is followed by organized volleyball or 
badminton. Average attendance is twelve to fifteen men, 
whose ages vary from twenty-three to sixty-four. 

An evening “Hips, Hips Away” class is provided for the 
ladies, led by a field worker from the university. Primarily 
composed of middle-aged women, its attendance is around 
fifteen. These two: adult activities promise to attract more 
participants in another season because of the interest and 
enthusiasm of the present members. 

Because there had been no “all-church picnic” for many 
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years, it was decided that this would be a good activity to 
close the year’s recreation program, in the late spring, and, 
at the same time, give the people of the church a chance to 
get together in an informal atmosphere. The first attempt 
was a potluck picnic with games for everyone, and con- 
tests for individuals and families. A great deal of enthu- 
siasm was built up preceding the affair by posters and an- 
nouncements in the church, and plans to continue this affair 
as an annual event are promising. 

A day camp was operated, for one week, for the elemen- 
tary-school-age children, during the first week in June, with 
interested mothers, most of whom had had experience in 
Girl Scouting, acting as unit leaders. There were five units 
of nine children each, under the care of one or two high- 
school seniors, acting as junior leaders. This permitted 
more than the usual amount of personal attention for each 
camper. A six-hour training session for the leaders on the 
Saturday preceding the opening of camp oriented them to 
the program. Nature crafts, terrariums, leaf prints, nature 
hikes, cook-outs, storytelling, dramatics were all included. 


T° ADDITION to these scheduled activities, recreation per- 

sonnel is available to help any group of the church in 
planning and scheduling of any recreation activities, Occa- 
sionally they are called upon to aid the Boy Scout troop of 
the church in their physical fitness program. Each Sunday 
evening, the Methodist Youth Fellowship groups meet. These 
groups include those in seventh grade through high school. 
Each grade has about one-half hour to forty-five minutes 
of organized recreation in its evening’s program. 

It is obvious that a good beginning has only been made 
with the younger people in our program so far. The adult 
group has not been reached to any great degree as yet. Al- 
though the majority of the church people have been ex- 
tremely receptive to the program, there have, of course, been 
some conservative members who are a little wary of such 
activities in the church. 

For this reason development of the program has proceed- 
ed slowly and now there is almost unanimous approval. The 
areas of future expansion in programing will be in the older 
adult groups, with the organization of a senior members’ 
club, where there is already quite an interested nucleus. 
From here on, ideas stretch out in all directions, to hobby 
and adult craft workshops, dramatic clubs, adult retreats, 
formation of nature-study groups, as well as interchurch 
publications on ideas in programing. 

We believe our recreation program has benefited every- 
one who has been a part of it, including not only the partici- 
pants but the field workers, the leader, and the committee 
members. A well-grounded faith, attempts to meet people’s 
needs, striving toward set goals, and constant selling of the 
product, mixed with interested, dynamic, Christian leader- 
ship are the ingredients for a successful church program. # 





Related Congress Session: Planning Effective Church 
Recreation Programs. Monday, September 28, 2:00 P.M. 
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A demonstration and study project 
showing how a community 
program is set up. 





Related Congress Session: Man- 
agement Techniques for Recrea- 
tion for the Ill and Handicapped. 
Thursday, October 1, 2:00 P.M. 











IVE THOUSAND of our country’s 
seven thousand hospitals do not 
have recreation programs. Most 

of these are small general hospitals, 
with few long-term patients; conse- 
quently, they do not feel they can af- 
ford a full-time recreation director. 
There are many communities that have 
only one or two nursing homes or 
homes for the aged, too small to afford 
a full-time worker. If there are several 
such homes in the area, they could suc- 
cessfully combine resources and engage 
a recreation director to service all of 
them. They could buy basic equipment 
cooperatively and rotate it. Obviously, 
this is not feasible if the area only has 
one or two institutions. 

The same situation exists with the 
homebound in rural areas. There is 
usually not a large enough number to 
warrant a welfare or health agency’s 
having a full-time recreation worker. 
However, every community could serv- 
ice its ill and handicapped population if 
all institutions and agencies were com- 
bined into one project. 

The National Recreation Associa- 
tion’s Consulting Service on Recreation 
for the Ill and Handicapped decided 
to set up a demonstration-and-study 
project to see if a community with less 
than three hundred long-term chronic- 
ally ill or handicapped people within it 
could be serviced by one professional 
worker with the help of trained volun- 
teers. The purpose was to determine 
whether or not an all-inclusive program 
of this type is possible and to determine 
the various problems and costs. The 


project was not designed to include the 


Mrs. Hitt is director of the Consulting 
Service on Recreation for the Ill and 
Handicapped of the National Recreation 
Association. 
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Beatrice A. Hill 


healthy aged, but it was impossible to 
prevent them from coming to the homes 
to join in the programs. 

Sussex County in northern New Jer- 
sey was chosen as a typical rural area. 
This area had less than three hundred 
people in the group to be studied. 
These are in three hospitals with 150 
people, four nursing homes, one wel- 
fare home, and seventy-two home- 
bound. Several foundations were ap- 
proached to finance this program, and 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation agreed 
to do so for one year. Philip Walsh was 
engaged as project director. He had 
been chairman of the Council for the 
Advancement of Hospital Recreation 
and had just left a position as recrea- 
tion director at a psychiatric hospital. 

Before the project was initiated, 
owners of the various institutions were 
asked three questions: Did they feel 
recreation was needed in their nursing 
homes? Did the people in charge of the 
hospitals feel that such activities were 
necessary? Were the owners and ad- 
ministrators interested in being in- 
volved in this project and, if successful, 
would they carry it on with community 
funds at the termination of the pilot 
project? The answer to all three ques- 
tions was yes. The hospitals felt only 
the non-acutely ill patients and children 
needed recreation. 

Next step was formation of a Council 
for Recreation for the Ill and Handi- 
capped, composed of leading citizens 
in the county interested in health and 
welfare. Those serving on the council 
are one hospital administrator, the 
chairman of the county governing body, 
manager of the local radio station, di- 
rector of the county welfare board, 
chairman of the hospital board, super- 


visor of casework in the county, presi- 
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HANDICAPPED, AND AGED 


dents of both auxiliaries serving in the 
largest hospital, and several volunteers 
interested in specific areas, such as 
music, crafts, and outside entertain- 
ment. The council meets monthly and 
actively helps the project in many ways, 
with such matters as publicity, recruit- 


ment, equipment, and so on. 


D' RING THIS initial stage Mr. Walsh 
visited and studied some excellent 
programs in New York City, particu- 
larly in nursing homes. He was greatly 
impressed with the energy and enthu- 
siasm the patients throw into these pro- 
grams and the programs’ success. He 
then visited the hospitals and homes in 
Sussex County. He felt that a number 
of these people have become senile 
through inactivity and some were un- 
able to use their potential physical 
strength because of lack of opportunity 
for activity. It became apparent to him 
that a financially feasible way must be 
found to service rural areas in bring- 
ing professionally directed recreation 
to their ill and handicapped. 

The Recreation Council for the Ill 
and Handicapped held its first meeting 
in January, 1959. The purpose of the 
project and duties of the council in re- 
lation to the project were defined. Mr. 
Walsh spent the next two weeks person- 
ally interviewing the long-term and 
chronically ill patients with whom he 
would be working. At each institution 
a program, based on interests and 
needs, was drawn up. At the same time, 
the NRA Consulting Service on Recre- 
ation for the Ill and Handicapped got 
in touch with the editor of the county 
newspaper, the radio station manager 
and, through Mr. Walsh, everyone of 
the fifty-one fraternal and civic organ- 
izations in the area. 


The consulting service then made a 
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list of basic supplies that would rotate 
to the different homes, as well as games, 
arts-and-crafts materials each indivi- 
dual institution would need. The cost, 
for the three hospitals, four nursing 
homes, and one welfare home, was less 
than a thousand dollars. 

From the middle of February to 
mid-March, every available means of 
publicity was used to recruit volunteers 
for training on the project. At the end 
of March, it was evident that further 
effort was needed. As the people who 
had come to this first meeting were, in 
the main, presidents and directors of 
civic and fraternal groups, the training 
date was moved up three weeks, to give 
them time to recruit within their own 
groups. 

The next three weeks were spent in- 
terviewing prospective volunteers, by 
making personal calls to local plants, 
Each 


volunteer was interviewed, given a 


stores, and business concerns. 


schedule of the workshop, an applica- 
tion blank with a list of various activ- 
ities that might interest him, and an 
information sheet asking in which hos- 
pital or home he would like to volun- 
teer, which day, and at what time. Vol- 
unteer training classes ran from the end 
of April to the middle of May, two 
evenings a week, for two-hour periods. 

Workshops consisted of sessions on 
arts and crafts, special activities, social 
events and games, the role of the vol- 
unteer, music, a talk on the emotional 
aspects of illness by a psychologist, 
and, finalty, a discussion and review 
session. The workshops were directed 
by specialists from different fields, pro- 
vided by the National Recreation As- 
sociation. In almost every community, 
the local music, art, or high school can 
provide teachers with specific abilities 
adaptable to the ill and handicapped. 


Five volunteers were each assigned 
to a hospital or home. The owner or 
administrator helped familiarize them 
with the institution’s routine. Once fa- 
miliar with the setting and the patients, 
they began to participate in the activi- 
ties planned by the recreation director. 


,¥ THE present time the nursing 
homes are serviced two afternoons 
and two evenings a week, one hospital 
only one day and evening, and the wel- 
fare home five sessions a week. As 
more and more volunteers are recruited 
and trained, it will be possible to service 
the other two small hospitals and the 
homebound. If all goes well, it will be 
possible to include the county’s two 
boarding homes for senior citizens. 

As this project developed, it has be- 
come more and more evident that one 
good recreation administrator can serv- 
ice up to three hundred patients, in dif- 
ferent homes or hospitals, if he has an 
adequate well-trained staff of volun- 
teers. Over and above the salary and 
expenses of the director, that of the 
basic equipment, and less than one dol- 
lar per patient per month for running 
expenses, there has not been any addi- 
tional cost. 

So far there has been only one large 
problem: how to document and analyze 
a method for the county to finance this 
project on its own. For the project to 
be successful, there must be a way to 
charge those who receive the recrea- 
tion services. This is particularly difh- 
cult because the homes having the best 
volunteers need the least time or atten- 
How- 


ever, within the next year. the consult- 


tion of the recreation director. 


ing service hopes to develop a clear-cut 
plan for providing recreation to the ill 
and handicapped in any community on 


a coordinated, cooperative basis. + 
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PART 1: CONSTRUCTION 


Ice skating comes of age in Essex County, New Jersey, 
as crowds flock to these new facilities. Here are the 
practical details of construction. Management and 
program will be presented in the November issue. 


Harold J. Van Cott 


TWO NEW ICE RINKS 


CE SKATING provides wholesome physical activity for 
the whole family, from the youngest tot to grandpa. 
This enjoyment may derive from figure skating, speed 

skating, hockey, or just plain skating for fun. They all re- 
quire grace and coordination and help improve posture and 
poise. It is an activity that may be enjoyed by an indi- 
vidual as well as a group. The skating season, coming when 
other recreation opportunities are somewhat limited, serves 
to round out a full twelve-month recreation program. 

Essex County Park Commission has constructed two arti- 
ficial ice skating rinks within the past three years, and per- 
haps our experience can be of interest and help to other 
public recreation officials. 

There are two basic types of rinks, indoor and outdoor. 
The outdoor rink, located in Branch Brook Park in Newark, 
was the first of the two to be opened, in October, 1957. The 
second rink, the indoor South Mountain Arena, located in 
South Mountain Reservation in West Orange, was completed 
last fall and opened November, 1958. 


Indoor or Outdoor. The outdoor rink is less expensive to 
build, but, on the other hand, the outdoor season is about 
two months shorter than the indoor season and outdoor 
skating is always subject to disruption by weather. How- 
ever, clear weather will bring out large numbers of skaters 
on outdoor rinks. Uninterrupted skating during a full seven- 
or seven-and-a-half-month season is a major advantage of 
The South Mountain Arena, with its 2,650 
seats, also makes it possible to present spectator events such 


the indoor rink 


as hockey games and ice shows. 

Rain and snow present a serious problem, and heavy pre- 
cipitation definitely cancels outdoor skating. In addition, 
because of heavy loads imposed on the refrigeration equip- 
ment during warm days, the refrigeration capacity of the 
outdoor rink must be greater than that of an equivalent in- 


door facility. 


Mr. VAN Cott is director of recreation in Essex County. 
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Frankly, our experience covering only two seasons is in- 
sufficient to justify conclusions about the number of days’ 
skating an outdoor rink can provide. At least five years’ 
experience will be necessary to draw any kind of realistic 
picture; however most skating authorities estimate that out 
of a possible 150-day season, an outdoor rink can operate 
80 percent of the time, or about 120 days. If the outdoor 
rink has a concrete floor, it can be used in the summertime 
for outdoor recreation activities, such as roller skating, 
basketball, shuffleboard, volleyball, paddle tennis, and is 
ideal for dances under the stars. The indoor rink can be 
used for a variety of community activities requiring a large 
indoor area. 

The cost of the Branch Brook outdoor rink and all its 
buildings and facilities, excluding land, was $330,000. Of 
this, about one-half represents the cost of the rink floor 
slab and the refrigeration equipment. Indoor South Moun- 
tain Arena cost $950,000. This includes the building hous- 
ing the rink and all its supporting facilities, with provisions 
for future expansion, again excluding land. It was designed 
by E. Nelson Edwards, an architect with two other indoor 
rinks to his credit, and has proved very efficient. 

Since labor costs are relatively high in Essex County, 
it is possible these facilities could be duplicated elsewhere 
for less. However, in seeking ways to economize on rink 
construction, it is well to realize that a good foundation, 
rink floor, and refrigeration system are essential and can- 
not be compromised on. If a skating rink is to built at all, 
it should be done properly from the outset, with adequate 
equipment, facilities, and provision for a full-time skating 
program. It will pay off in the long run. 

There are four primary considerations in successfully 
establishing and operating an artificial ice-skating rink. 
These are: (1) construction of the rink and its associated 
services; (2) programing, the key to successful rink oper- 
ation; (3) rink operation and administration; and (4) 
maintaining a public relations program, designed to arouse 
and maintain public interest in its recreation program. 
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Arena building, in South Mountain Reservation area of 
West Orange, is both handsome and economical, a modern 
version of the familiar Quonset hut. It opened in 1958. 


Building a Rink. Ice is the basic product, so you cannot 
skimp on the quality of the rink and equipment. 


Site Selection. This is the first step in building an ice skat- 
ing rink. For technical reasons, the land must be well 
drained and capable of providing a sound foundation. If 
it is to be an outdoor rink, the site should also be protected 


from prevailing winter winds. 


Pp R SITE selection will help insure satisfactory rink 
construction. Other factors to be considered are ac- 
cessibility, adequate parking area, and location of public 
transportation. The South Mountain Arena occupies a 12- 
acre area, has parking facilities for 513 cars, and is serv- 
iced by two bus lines. Branch Brook Recreation Center is 
served by numerous public transportation lines. If the rink 
can be located so that it is seen by the public, this serves 
as a valuable part of your publicity and public relations 
program. Anyone who has visited Rockefeller Center in 
New York can testify to the appeal of an ice-skating rink 
in public view. 

Size is important if hockey is contemplated. The mini- 
mum regulation hockey rink is 85 by 185 feet; both of ours 
are 85 by 200 feet, in order to handle peak loads. 

People in Essex County have accepted their new ice rinks 
with great enthusiasm, as attested to by the following at- 
tendance figures. For the period extending from November 
28, 1958, through April 26, 1959, the South Mountain Are- 
na (indoor) racked up an attendance of 128,226 skaters. 
At Branch Brook, 73,000 people skated from October 17, 
1958, through March 15, 1959. In its first year of opera- 
tion, Branch Brook chalked up an attendance of 95,000; 
the lower figure for the second year was caused by the very 


* 


Related Congress Session: Management and Operation of 
Artificial Ice Rinks. Wednesday, September 20, 2:00 P.M. 
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. 4 3 
Indoor view of the South Mountain Arena shows the main 
entrance, a portion of the ice, and a few of its 2,600 seats. 
The twelve-acre site has parking facilities for 513 cars. 


An adequate refrigeration system is essential to rink opera- 
tion. South Mountain Arena’s equipment room houses two 
completely independent systems, automatically controlled. 


aa _ * < 
The county's outdoor rink in Branch Brook Park, Newark, 
can be easily reached by a number of public transporta- 
tion lines. Above, piping being laid under rink’s floor. 
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bad weather that winter.. In a normal season, we can ex- 


pect about 100,000 people. 


Construction. A permanent rink foundation consists of a 
gravel or crushed-stone base, topped by a reinforced con- 
crete subfloor. This subfloor is insulated from the main 
rink floor by a vapor barrier of asbestos or tar paper. Pipes 
to carry brine, circulated by the refrigeration system, are 
laid on supports over the paper. Finally, the main rink 
floor is poured over the pipes. 

Concrete for the rink floor must be carefully prepared, 
poured, and leveled. The entire floor is poured in a con- 
tinuous operation, and it is imperative that the concrete be 
uniform throughout. Good finishing is a must, and the 
level of the finished surface should not vary more than 
one-eighth inch from true in any direction. 

In some outdoor rinks, clean and washed sand or fine 
gravel are substituted for the final concrete floor. It is filled 
around the pipes and leveled to the top surface of the pipes. 
This type of floor is cheaper than concrete and simplifies 
repair of defective piping. However it imposes the annual 
expense of maintaining a level floor, and it cannot be used 
for any other purpose. 


Refrigeration System. The primary component of the sys- 
tem, and the one which determines its capacity, is the re- 
frigerant compressor. Branch Brook is equipped with two 
Worthington Corporation Model 6JF6 compressors, each 
having a capacity of eighty-two tons of refrigeration. Be- 
rause an indoor rink requires less refrigeration, the South 
Mountain Arena has two sixty-ton capacity Worthington 
Model 6JF4’s. All four units are high-speed, V-type, recipro- 
cating compressors driven by electric motors. The refrig- 


eration systems at both rinks are automatically controlled. 


— THE Branch Brook and the South Mountain sys- 
tems employ Freon-22 refrigerant. At South Moun- 
tain, there are two completely independent refrigeration 
circuits, each of which is capable of maintaining ice by it- 
self. The two circuits at Branch Brook use a common liq- 
uid-refrigerant storage tank but are otherwise independent, 
and, again, each is capable of maintaining ice by itself ex- 
cept under the most abnormal weather conditions. 

Basically each refrigeration system consists of a motor- 
driven compressor that compresses the refrigerant. The 
liquid refrigerant then passes through a chiller through 
which the return brine also circulates. In the chiller, the 
heat picked up by the brine in its travel through the pipes 
located beneath the rink floor, flows to the refrigerant, caus- 
ing it to boil away. Thus cooled, the brine is returned to 
the pipes beneath the ice and the evaporated refrigerant 
is recondensed for use again. 

The importance of the refrigeration system cannot be 
overemphasized for it is truly the heart of an artificial rink. 
In their combined three seasons of operation, there has been 
no ice lost, at either Branch Brook or South Mountain, 
because of equipment failure. Peter Carver Associates, re- 
sponsible for many rinks in the country, designed the re- 
frigeration systems at both of our new skating facilities. 
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Buildings. A minimum of buildings is required for an out- 
door rink. The refrigeration equipment must be housed, 
and so should the other facilities essential to successful rink 
operation, including a Zamboni ice resurfacer. At an in- 
door rink all facilities and the ice are housed under one 
roof. 


5 hee NECESSARY facilities for effective rink operation are 

as follows: office, checkroom, skate shop, first-aid 
room, lavatories, locker rooms, and a snack bar. Finally, 
a relatively large area must be provided and equipped to 
permit people to change into their skates. Checkrooms 
should be of adequate size. The checkroom at the South 
Mountain Arena is equipped to accommodate more than 
twelve hundred persons and at Branch Brook, approxi- 
mately eight hundred. 

The skate shop has several important functions, includ- 
ing skate rental, maintenance, and skate sharpening. Both 
Essex County rinks maintain five hundred rental skates and, 
although there is always the problem of running out of spe- 
cific sizes, the number of rentals appears to be adequate. 
Skate sharpening is almost an art, and most communities 
supply few places where skates may be properly sharpened. 
Serious skaters are most particular about this. The sale 
of skate accessories is another important skate-shop func- 
tion. Skate hooks, guards, and laces are always needed. 

Another service provided by the skate shop at the arena 
is skate sales. The need for this service is based on the 
fact that improperly fitted and poorly made ice skates can 
take more fun out of skating than any other single factor. 
As a matter of fact, with well-built, properly fitted skates, 
there is no such thing as a weak-ankled skater. Supple ankles 
are an advantage to the skater whose skates are properly 
fitted. For this reason, the South Mountain skate shop only 
sells properly fitted quality skates. A card system has been 
established through which children receive an allowance 
when they trade in outgrown skates for a new pair. The 
trade-ins are then used as rental skates. The commission 
itself operates the skate shop, snack bar, and the skate 
rental and skate-sharpening services. 

A snack bar is a necessary adjunct to a skating rink, for 
several reasons. First, people do not skate continuously for 
extended periods and the opportunity to stop and eat a sand- 
wich or drink something hot is welcome. In addition, on 
a crowded day, people coming off the ice to eat make more 
room for those on the ice. So a snack bar actually increases 
the capacity of the rink. 

A room should also be set aside and equipped for emer- 
gency first aid. Finally, besides standard public toilet fa- 
cilities, a rink should also have two locker rooms equipped 
with toilet and shower facilities, as well as storage lockers 
and benches, and, of course, an equipment room. 


Programing. Successful operation of a rink depends upon 
the development of a comprehensive program and operating 
personnel to carry it out. 


Part Il of this article, which will appear in our next issue, 
covers practical details of program, maintenance, and 
personne! management. 
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INSURANCE 


IS A 


Have you ever been sued? 


James Bryan and Frank Rowe 


HO WILL PAY?” That is the 
W first question when an acci- 

dent occurs and a liability 
suit threatens. 

A West Coast city reports $30,000 
paid out in damages during the three 
years prior to purchasing insurance 
(locking the barn after the horse was 
stolen). It also defended itself against 
damage claims during that period of 
over $1,000,000. In a major North 
Carolina city, the recreation depart- 
ment was the loser in a liability case 
to the tune of $35,500. 

In Michigan, a recreation depart- 
ment employee was faced with the ex- 
pense of defending himself against a 
$250,000 liability suit. The judgment 
against him was settled at considerably 
less than the quarter million dollars, 
but the burden of payment and defense 
was unnecessary. It could have been 
avoided if proper insurance coverage 
had been in force. 

Very few recreation employees are 
aware of the liability exposures arising 
from their duties, or of the protection 
available to them and to their depart- 
ments. In states where public rec- 
reation is considered a_ proprietary 
function, recreation. departments and 
agencies can be held liable for injuries 
sustained by participants and specta- 
tors if negligence or lack of supervision 
are indicated. The settlement or judg- 
ment can be disastrous. In states where 
recreation is considered a government 
function, the municipality or recreation 
department is usually considered im- 
mune to liability suits. However, this 


immunity does not extend to the rec- 


Mr. Bryan, of Dunn & Fowler, New 
York City, is the National Recreation 
Association's consultant on insurance. 
Mr. RowEisNRA Membership Director. 
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worker. In fact, this 
agency immunity can direct the wrath 


reation very 
of the injured upon the recreation de- 
partment employee. “Who will pay?” 
can now be answered with, “Someone 
will pay.” It is apparent the recreation 
worker needs the security and assur- 
ance of adequate protection against ac- 
tual and presumed negligence liability 
lawsuits. 

Insurance, too, can be a lifesaver. A 
modern court decision against a recre- 
ation employee or department can, in 
one blow, snuff out the financial life of 
the individual or organization. The 
answer is public liability insurance that 
will not only provide defense against 
lawsuits, but also pay the judgments 
rendered by the courts. Coverage for 
the recreation department should be 
purchased on a comprehensive basis, 
with $100,000 the absolute minimum 
limit of bodily injury liability coverage 
per person and $300,000 per accident. 
Any good local agent can advise you. 

Through the National 
Association, as a service feature to 
NRA Affiliates, excess public liability 


insurance up to $1,000,000. per acci- 


Recreation 


dent, can be obtained by recreation de- 
partments in large cities with a popula- 
tion of 50,000 or more. The department 
may either self insure or purchase lo- 
cally the first $10,000, or $25,000, 
coverage. The excess insurance cover- 
age over either primary amount is only 
NRA 


investigated the idea of a group excess 


written on an individual basis. 


public liability plan for this coverage, 
but insufficient interest was reflected 
from the field. 

A study of case histories shows that 
almost every phase of a recreation pro- 
gram can be subject to accidents, either 
to participants or to spectators. The 





recreation administrator's responsibil- 
ity is therefore quite clear. He should 
know the hazards emanating from his 
program and should recommend that 
adequate coverage be purchased, to 
protect the children and adults partici- 
pating in recreation pursuits, and also 
to safeguard the financial status of his 
recreation unit. A substantial judg- 
ment against a recreation department 
can do irreparable injury to the devel- 
opment of the municipal recreation pro- 
gram. The fear of a liability suit also 
can water down a program until its vi- 
tality and benefit to the community are 
sapped. 

Last December the Association de- 
veloped an insurance plan to protect the 
individual recreation worker against 
personal liability suits. This “business 
pursuits” plan has been made available 
at the low individual rate of $2.63 per 
half year and $5.25 per year, per person, 
to all recreation employees and volun- 
teers in NRA-affiliated agencies. The 
coverage provided is $100,000 per oc- 
currence. All recreation people should 
check with their department or organ- 
ization to avail themselves of this pro- 
tection. The next filing date will be De- 
cember 1, 1959. 

Protection against “pure” accidents 
is also available. This is not to be con- 
fused with liability insurance. It is ac- 
cident coverage in the full sense. It 
pays bills for accidents where there is 
no contributory negligence on the part 
of the recreation department or rec- 
reation employee. When an uninsured 
accident occurs, for example, a sprained 
ankle at a teen-agers’ baseball game, the 
results generally follow a pattern. The 
injured, or his family, suffers the finan- 
cial burden of medical bills, or the case 
goes to a lawyer who may try to show 
negligence on the part of the recreation 
department or employee. In turn, this 
requires the expense of legal defense, 
or a token settlement. Also, the recrea- 
tion department feels morally obligated 
to assume some or all of the medical 
expenses incurred. 

The solution is accident insurance 
for the participants in the recreation 
program. For a relatively minor pre- 
mium, participants may be insured on 
a per sport basis, or on a blanket activi- 
ties basis. Individual team sport poli- 
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Here's the Recreational 


“GAME OF THE YEAR" 





TABLE 
FOOTBALL 


This popular, exciting, new game is a must 


for recreation rooms. The quality of work- 
manship and materials gives this game not 
only an attractive appearance but many 
years of trouble-free service. Prices range 
from $139.00 F.O.B. Milwaukee. Write 
for complete information—no obligation. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER 

See our display Booth 66 

National Recreation Congress 


TABLE FOOTBALL 
P. O. Box 684, Madison 1, Wis. 





oe VOGEL-PETERSON 







CUSTOM-LINE 
rb luméindaee WAI and COAT-RACKS 


Tailored to fit any given open or closetted wall 
area. Smart in design and modern in “clear”, 
“gold” deep etched anodized finishes and com- 
binations. Quality built—closed-end aluminum 
tubing, rigidly held in cast aluminum bfackets 
that are adjustable for height in dovetailed 
mounting extrusions. Brackets also adjustable 
to any desired centers. 


3 BASIC SHELVES 


1. Hat shelves with 
hanger bar for coat 
hangers. 


2. Hat shelves with stag- 
gered cast aluminum coat 
hooks. 


3. Hat or utility “plain” 
shelves for stacked tiers 
for general use. 








Write for Bulletin CL 515 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 W. 37th Street +« Chicago 9, Illinois 
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cies are available through local insur- 
ance agents in most cities. However, 
the National Recreation Association, 
for the past five years, has offered a 
policy for baseball and softball teams 
at a considerably lower premium than 
can be obtained locally. 


The NRA also sponsors a blanket 
recreational activities accident plan by 
which all participants, age nineteen and 
under, in both athletic and nonathletic 
activities, may be insured at seventy- 
five cents per participant per year. This 
plan is particularly well suited to a rec- 
reation program having a yearly total 
registration of between 150 and 2,000. 
One hundred percent registration is 
required, 

In the near future, the NRA hopes 
to offer an all-sports accident plan for 
those recreation departments wishing 
to insure their team sports program on 
a group basis. This obviates taking out 
individual policies for each team sport. 

From a practical and moral stand- 
point, insurance protection is an im- 
portant issue for the recreation admin- 
istrator. He can face the issue squarely 
and protect his employees and depart- 
ment, or he can hope he is never startled 
by the question he might not be able to 
answer, “Who will pay?” + 


Note: Mr. Bryan will be available at 
the National Recreation Congress Con- 
sultation and Resource Center to dis- 
cuss insurance programs and problems. 





INTERESTED IN 


CERAMICS? 


WRITE 
HOUSE OF CERAMICS, INC. 
2481 MATTHEWS AVE. 
MEMPHIS 8, TENN. 

















STOP GATE CRASHERS! 


PARKS, 
POOLS, 
Y.M.CA.'s, 
DANCES 


End Pass - Out 
Problems with 


BLAK-RAY 


lamps and invisible 
Fivorescent inks. 

The BLAK-RAY Read- 
mission System solves 
the problem the mod- 
ern way. Saves money, time, trouble! Fake- 
proof! No transfers! 


Send for full particulars 


BLACK LIGHT EASTERN CORP. 


Dept. R-1, 201-04 Northern Boulevard 
Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 
















Factory 
Prices & Discounts 
To Churches, Clubs. 


Lodges. choolts 
and All Organiza- 
tions. 

Over 50,000 in- 
stitutions own 





and use modern AND 

Monroe _ Folding MONROE TRUCKS 

Banquet Tables 

Write for the new a i 

MONROE  5158T 
N 


| 

riding Chairs, 
Movable 
Partitions, Fold- 
ing Risers, et« 
Get our special prices, 














quantity discounts, also terms. 


Monroe Co., 181 Church St., Colfax, lowa 














Give The UNITED Way 











Immediate Delivery 
From Stock 


New York City 





JUDO UNIFORMS of Championship Weight 
“Pigeon” Brand—Kodokan Recommended 
COAT: Double-Hollow Weave (Reinforced) 
PANTS and BELT: Single Drill 


oe CASTELLO 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


30 East TentTH Street, New York 3, New York 
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ON THE CAMPUS 


Sabbatical 


The University of Illinois has granted Professor Charles 
K. Brightbill, head of the department of recreation at the 
university, a sabbatical leave for the second semester of the 
academic year beginning in February 1960. 

Professor Brightbill plans to study recreation therapy 
programs in selected neuropsychiatric hospitals, general 
medical and surgical hospitals, and rehabilitation centers 
in the United States, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece, Switzerland, Netherlands, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 

Purposes of the study are to observe services in opera- 
tion, consult with medical and appropriate therapy staffs, 
and secure information on methods, techniques, and prob- 
lems as they may contribute to a scientific body of knowl- 
edge in using recreation in the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of the ill and handicapped. Information and data thus 
secured will be analyzed, assembled and made available to 
interested hospital and rehabilitation staffs, professional 
groups, therapists, and institutions of higher learning. 

Professor Brightbill’s department at the university in- 
cludes within its curriculum a recreation therapy sequence, 
which operates in close cooperation with the university's 
Rehabilitation Center, the Corrective Exercise Clinic, and 
hospitals and clinics within the state. He was, for several 
years, national director of the Recreation Service, Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Administration. 
He serves as the recreation consultant to the Recreation 
Service. Department of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans 
Administration, and has also served as consultant to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission Hospital and Re- 
habilitation Centre at Downsview, Ontario, Canada. He is 
the author of five textbooks on recreation and numerous 
articles related to hospital recreation. 

Note: See Prof. Brightbill's articles, ‘‘Recreation-Education 
—lIts Present Status and Future Direction,"' Recreation, Sep- 


tember, 1955, and ‘‘Recreation Education in the World of 
Higher Learning,"’ Recreation, December, 1957. 


Appointment 


Arden Johnson of Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, has joined the faculty at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, as a mem- 
ber of the recreation leadership program. 
He will give particular attention to social 
recreation, folk dance, and camp activi- 
ties. Mr. Johnson comes to Purdue from 
| the University of California at Los An- 





geles, where he had been teaching classes 
in social recreation and in folk and square dancing while 
completing his doctorate in recreation leadership. He was 
formerly director of parks and recreation at Robbins- 
dale, Minnesota for four years, 
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a rf-bowling 
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‘O SPLIT 


DR MILLLONS OF BOWLERS 


MEN ... CHILDREN .. . ALL AGES 
iecreational game combining plenty of fun 
inimum strenuous effort — thus having — 
ersal appeal” 


EASY TO SELL — UNLIMITED MARKETS 


Park Departments . . . Schools .. . Camps... 
Golf Driving Ronges . . . Country Clubs .. . 
Motels . . . Resorts . . . Industrial Leagues... . 
Taverns ... Restaurants ... Clubs .. . Prisons. 


EASY TO PLAY 


>t 


Las 


— ANYONE WITH A SPOT OF GROUND 
AND AN URGE TO BOWL CAN PLAY. 


Formal courts are not necessary — playing 
areas can be set up on grass, clay, sand or 
gravel. Regulation courts are also easy and 
inexpensive to set up. 





COURTS CAN BE SET UP INDOORS OR OUTDOORS 
TURF BOWLING CAN BE PLAYED BY 2, 4, OR 

8 PEOPLE 

e@ IDEAL FOR TEAM AND LEAGUE COMPETITION 

A WONDERFUL GIFT — OR BOWLING 
TOURNAMENT PRIZE 











MADE IN THE UNITED STATES 


inf-bowling - SET OF 9 BALLS 


WITH 
CARRY -EASY” CONTAINER 


4— 42" Black Balls Unlined 
4— 412" Black Balls Lined 
— 2%" White Boll Unlined 


LIST PRICE $4000 


DISCOUNTS 
wOR MORE ........ 40% 





*SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


1 or 2 sets at 40% discount 
sell one — display the other 
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SA § q @@rthe new Voit icosahedron is the finest ball 


that has ever been made.@)@ 


Featuring the strongest, best-balanced carcass pattern 


that can be applied to a ball, plus an extremely 





durable cover to match — the new Voit Icosahedron 


construction combines: 


Maximum Carcass Life 








Maximum Cover Wear 
Absolute Structural Uniformity 


Official Performance For The Life Of The Ball 


Our laboratory and field testing results, gathered 


over the past decade, show: 





Performance Life — Twice the nearest 
“equal quality” competitor 
Shape Retention — Vastly superior to all other 
brands tested 
Cover Wear — Wear qualities that surpass any 


other type cover on the market 


But, to make absolutely certain that we weren’t 
being carried away by our own enthusiasm, we asked 


a neutral expert... United States Testing Company. 


For more than three-quarters of a century, 
U. S. Testing Company has been earning its 


unsurpassed reputation for reliability and impartiality 





in applying the methods of science and technology 
to problems of Industry and Commerce. It is both 
the largest and most versatile of independent 


scientific laboratories. 





here are their published results... 
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NOW...UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY SAYS, 


@@vi balls tested outlasted the nearest of four 
competitive brands tested by more than 3 to 1. 





ee 


Samples of Voit Icosahedron Balls far surpassed all 
other samples for cover wear, shape retention and 
durability. 


Sample balls, two each of five brands, were purchased 
on the open market. Care was taken to acquire balls 
of equal designated quality. 


Balls were tested to failure or “unplayability” by The following table summarizes the quality stand- 
ing of each ball with respect to the average number 


of cycles in the testing machine before failure occurred. 


continued bouncing through a roller-type testing 
machine. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CYCLES IN MACHINE 




















86,187 79.104 53.497 | 34.660 

















i 268,145 


























COMPETITOR A 


competitor 8 


competitor © 


competitor D 


VOIT 





IMENTS 


Failure indicated by tear 


n cove 








COMMENTS 


At 50,000 cycles: Wear 
around valve and along 
black seam lines. At 
times, ball would not 
pass through machine 
Failure indicated by 
wear around vaive and 
major bulge on surface 
of bail. 





COMMENTS 


Bulges on surface of bail 
at three locations. 





COMMENTS 


Bail shows signs of 
excessive wear. Will not 
stay in machine. Failure 
indicated by cracks 
around valve and cords 
showing 





if ¢ A 1h 1EN TS 


At 100,000 cycles: iden- 
tification letters and 
numbers worn off. At 
225,000 cycles: No dis- 
crepancies noted. Only 
uniform cover wear 
Failure indicated by 
bulge on surface of ball 





REPORT +51093; MARCH 25, 1959 


This is the most recent in a series of product tests being conducted by 
the United States Testing Company. To assure its leadership, Voit con- 
tinually has its products tested in its own laboratories, by field tests 
and by neutral experts. 
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® 


America's Finest Sports Equipment 


New York 11 + Chicago 11 + Los Angeles 11 

















@ Looking for more 7 
POOL PROFITS 


next season? 


Here’s one sure solution... install 
a Sentinel Coin-and-Key Locker 
System and do away with your old- 
fashioned bag or basket checking. 


Customers like the security and 
the serve-self convenience. You 
eliminate checkroom payrolls and 
liability risks. 


Patrons are happy to pay for the 
better service these beautiful lock- 
ers provide you retire the locker 
costs quickly, out of the increased 
revenue. 


The proof? Hundreds of pools and 
beaches will confirm all these ad- 
vantages. Get the facts now. Write: 











o SENTINEL 


COIN- AND-KEY 


OPERATED CHECKING SYSTEMS 


THE FLXIBLE COMPANY 
LOUDONVILLE, OHIO 











ze a3 i 
SCORE-INDICATOR BOARD 


At last, you can score more than 16 sports with one 
scoreboard. Unique methed adapts in a minute 
Portable for use at the pool, boxing ring, gym, or 
playground. Two giant 15” counter-balanced indi- 
caters on 30” x 60” framed Score-indicator Board. 
Instructions included. Spin-o-Test Company, Dept. 
6R, Hermosa, California 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 








We cater to recreation departments 
in all ceramic supplies. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
Duncan and Reward color charts 
sss 
Anderson Ceramics Company 


P. O. Box 789, 714 Greenville Street 
Anderson, South Carolina 











Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 

'to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. R-10 


Exposition Press / 226 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 





How to Use the Congress 


One way of using your National Rec- 
reation Congress experiences, to enrich 
a local community recreation program, 
is illustrated by the April playground 
Mobile, this 
year. Martha Maitre, superintendent of 
recreation in Mobile, attended the 39th 
Congress in Long Beach, California, 


“festival” in Alabama, 


and joined delegates in their visit to 
Disneyland. Result: the mobile play- 
grounds incorporated the Disneyland 
theme “with the permission of Disney 
himself,” according to the local press. 
The Mobile Press Register of April 12 
goes on to say, “Everything possible 
has been included—Main Street U.S.A., 
Frontierland, Tomorrowland, Fantasy- 
land, and even Adventureland!” The 
space ships, the cruise boat moving 
slowly through the jungle and into Ad- 
ventureland, trolleys, surreys, and an 
Indian village, were not overlooked. 
These separate 
scenes, in a production representing 


were presented in 
a communitywide playground program. 

It’s all in knowing how to look for 
ideas, and in recognizing one when you 
meet it face-to-face. 


“Jump for Joy” 

From skin to scuba diving, we now 
take to the air and, according to The 
New York Times, “jump for joy,” at 
the recently opened parachute sports 
center at the airport in Orange, Massa- 
chusetts. Pleasure parachuting is grow- 
ing in this country and has long been 
popular in Europe. This is mostly the 
result of one man’s vigorous crusade— 
that of Jacques André Istel, proprietor 
of Parachutes, Inc. and vice-president 
of the nonprofit Parachute Club of 
America. An ex-Marine, Istel organized 
the first U.S. jumping team in 1956. 

At Orange, he demonstrates his new 
concept of jumping, called sky-diving. 
Taking a swan-dive position, sometimes 
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Here 


we are—practicing what we 
preach! Seen at the annual outing for 


the National Recreation Association 
headquarters staff, held at Lake Sebago 
in Palisades Interstate Park, are (left 
to right): Charles Reed, Field Depart- 
ment; George Butler, Research Depart- 
ment; Joseph Prendergast executive 
director; and Helen Dauncey, Kather- 
ine M. Barker Memorial Secretary for 


Women and Girls. We had a grand time! 





held for as long as three minutes, the 
sky-diver seems to soar through the 
sky, like a bird. Mr. Istel insists that 
this sport is “safe as swimming.” Of 
course, extremely stringent safety pre- 
cautions are carried out, preceded by 
an intensive training period. 


“Vision to Actuality” 

Four years ago the State University 
of Medicine, N. Y. (connected with 
Kings County Hospital) , approached the 
Junior League of Brooklyn about start- 
ing a children’s recreation program. 
With the enthusiastic cooperation of 
the hospital, vision became actuality in 
April of this year, when a gaily painted 
pumpkin-orange-and-yellow playroom 
was made out of an enclosed sunporch. 

Part-time director Elizabeth Rosen | 
is assisted by a civil service recreation 
leader, provided by the city. Half of 
the program’s thirty-five volunteers are 
Junior League members from Brooklyn. 
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NRA News 
Two old friends return to the National 
Recreation Association staff: Arthur 
Todd and Siebolt Frieswyk. Mr. Todd, 
former NRA Midwest district represent- 
ative comes back as assistant executive 
director of the Association, after a 
leave of absence during which he was 
chief of the 
branch for the U. S. Air Force in Eur- 


Mr. Frieswyk. NRA 


music specialist. returns as special con- 


recreation management 


ope. a former 
sultant for the performing arts. Among 
his duties will be coordinating Associa- 
tion services to the National Cultural 
Center. Mr. Frieswyk has been direc- 
tor of education for the Griffith Music 
Foundation. Newark, New Jersey, and a 
music specialist for Oglebay Institute, 
Wheeling. West Virginia. 
A busy man is George Butler, head of 
the NRA Research Department. He has 
been appointed a member of three im- 
portant national committees: the Presi- 
dent’s Citizens Advisory Committee on 
Youth Fitness: the Building Commit- 
tee, National Committee on the Aging, 
the National Social Welfare Assembly; 
the Committee on Urban Research of 
the National Academy of Sciences (an 
arm of the Highway Research Board). 
In addition. he has been busy writ- 
The third edition of 
his /ntroduction to Community Recre- 


ing and revising. 


ation (McGraw-Hill) has just come off 
press. A revised edition of his Munici- 
pal Recreation Administration (Inter- 
national City Managers Association) 
will appear shortly. Before another 
playground season rolls around, his 
Playgrounds: Their 


and Operation ‘ Ronald Press) will have 


Administration 


been revised. 
The National Recreation Association's 
Pacific Northwest District has spread 
far beyond its original boundaries. The 
admission of Alaska as a state and in- 
demand 


creasing from neighboring 


Canadian provinces for Association 
services have steadily expanded the 
Alberta, Saskatchew- 


an, and, particularly, British Columbia 


district’s scope. 
have requested the same field service 
the northwest states have been receiv- 
ing. These provinces now have rep- 
NRA Northwest 
Advisory Committee. At the 
in New 


resentatives on the 
District 


local authorities 


request of 
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Joseph Prendergast (left), NRA execu- 
tive director, confers with Arthur S. 
Flemming (center), U. S. Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Robert W. Kean, chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee for the 
White House Committee on Aging. Mr. 
Prendergast is chairman of the Plan- 
ning Committee on Recreation. Mr. 
Flemming will give Congress address. 


Westminster and Vancouver, the NRA 
has made special studies and an evalu- 
ation of recreation services, helped de- 
velop long-range plans. As a result, 
Canadian participation in this year’s 
Northwest District Conference was the 


largest ever. 


People in the News 


* The highest peak 
in Alaska’s Katmai 
National Monument, 
the spectacular vol- 
canic wilderness that 
is one of the largest 
units in the National 
Park System, will be 
renamed for the man who explored it. 
The United States Board on Geographic 
Names has approved changing the name 
of 7,600-foot Knife Peak to Mount 
Griggs. The action honors Dr. Robert 
F. Griggs, former George Washington 
University botanist who led six expe- 
ditions, sponsored by the National Geo- 
graphic Society. to Katmai four decades 
ago. 

Now seventy-seven, Dr. Griggs is 
professor emeritus of biology at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

* Elizabeth J. Wil- 
formerly 
Americar Red Cross 
super- 

US. 

Hospital at 


liamson, 


recreational 
visor at the 
Naval 
Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina, is now on a 
special assignment in Seoul, Korea. 
Mrs. Williamson’s new duties in Korea 
will be as assistant director of a special 
clubmobile recreation program. Club- 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2500. 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a,cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization's name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$9.00 in net profit on every 30 sales of our 
75¢ box. Or you can make $12.00 on every 
30 sales of our $1.00 box (6624% profit to 
you on cost). There’s no risk! You can’t lose. 
Mail in coupon today for information about 
MASON’S PROTECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


woo ee ee ee EO eae oe | 
| Mr. Epwin Stove, Dept. RM-9 | 
I 
| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. ! 
Gentlemen: Please send me without | 
obligation, information on your Fund | 
Raising Plan. 
| (Check one) 
| I am interested in your.... 
| 75¢ Package Plan 1] | 
| I am interested in your . .. | 
| $1.00 Package Plan 1} | 
| Name | 
Age if under 21 ; 
| Address | 
| Organization | 
; Phone ; 
| City State | 
Ree cee eee cane ee ae cee a ee ae eee ae eee eee oe —! 





Mason Candies, Ine., Mineola, L. L, N. Y. 

























Modified 
every youngster will love/ 


Art Harris, creator of Bowlite® 






and “Dubble Pins’, presents another new game, BASKIT-BEL. 
Here is a modified form of basketball that can be played in or out of 
doors, wherever there is not enough room for conventional equipment. 
BASKIT-BEL has unlimited applications in all types of relay games. No 
installation is needed. Every time the target is hit the bell rings. The 
BASKIT-BEL set consists of a durable target and two skweez balls, and 


the price is amazingly low. 


$6.49 delivered 


See BASKIT-BEL and “DUBBLE PINS’ 
at Booth +29 NRA Congress 





4 
WENGER PORTABLE BANDWAGON 
The Mobile Combination Band Stand 
and Outdoor Stage 


Ideal for use at music events, rallies, acts, demonstra- 
tiens, and for speakers, the Wenger Bandwagon pro- 
vides comfortable quarters for performers, plus assuring 
resonance and volume for the audience. At site, the 
Wenger Bandwagon opens in minutes into a generous 
stage or outdoor theater, or a complete, scientifically 
designed music shell for band, orchestra, or chorus. 
After event, it folds quickly into a handsome, completely 
enclosed road trailer with ample locked storage space for 
chairs, stands, instruments, or accessory equipment. May 
be used indoors, too! Every community will want one! 


or write for literature 







Now you can 


GO 


where the events 


take place 


...and be heard! 





ie 
“Freee 
OWATONNA ne 
F 


ws 


Send for complete details and specifications, or ask for 


a free demonstration. 


No obligation, of course. 








Eliminate Gate-Crashers 


“invisible” HAND STAMPING INKS 
seen only under BLACKLIGHT Lamps 
The modern RE-ADMISSION system. Foolproof * Low- 
cost © Simple @ For fairs, dance-halls, beaches, etc 
Complete Kits from $29. 
Send for Free Catalog. 


STROBLITE (0. Dept. R, 75 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 36 





EXACT SIZE 


New, improved Golden Age Club Pin. 


| 





mobile units, which usually consist of 


| three or four Red Cross recreation 
| workers, travel regularly to all the re- 


mote Korean outposts. 

Her replacement at the hospital is 
Hazel Turnage, who previously was at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 


* John Gettler, director of recreation 
and parks for Lexington, Kentucky, has 
resigned to accept the position of gen- 
eral manager at the Tates Creek Coun- 
try Club there. The country club is a 
new development that will include an 
eighteen-hole golf course, large recrea- 
tion center, 75’-by-165’ swimming pool, 
riding stables, bridle paths, archery 
range, two fishing lakes, six tennis 
courts, and general playground facili- 
ties. “After serving fourteen years in 


public parks and recreation it was a dif- 


ficult decision to switch to private rec- 
reation,” Mr, Gettler said. 


_+* When Mrs, Steve Magargee started 


in recreation in Decatur, Georgia, her 
first headquarters was an old stable 


| and her recreation department a mere 


name. Most of the time she had no ma- 
terial whatever. In eleven years, by tire- 
less energy, this recreation director 
built a playground program, clubs for 
teen-agers and senior citizens, and two 
recreation centers. As she retires, the 
entire recreation field joins Decatur 
and the Decatur DeKalb News in say- 
ing, “Thanks, -Rosie!” 


In Memoriam 


* The death of W, Duncan Russell was 


| not only a severe loss to recreation in 


Boston, but the entire field. He was dir- 
ector of the division of recreation, in- 
formal education, and group work for 


| the United Communities Service. Dur- 


ing World War II, Mr. Russell was re- 
gional executive for the National USO 
in New York and New England. As a 
young man, working at the Elizabeth 
Settlement House in Boston, Mr. Russell 
was inspired by recreation pioneer Jos- 
eph Lee. The recreation field has lost 
a man of great character and ability. 

* J. Gerry Dobbins, a former National 
Recreation Association staff member, 


_ died recently in Litchfield, Connecticut. 


Now in real gold plate with tree in | 


green jewelers’ enamel. Safety catch. 
50c each, including federal tax and 
postage. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only to authentic clubs. 
JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Mr. Dobbins was with the Association 
for seven years from 1918 to 1925, his 
initial service being in the Department 
of Budgets and Accounts of War Camp 


(Continued on page 348) 
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the perfect PORTABLE GOLF PRACTICE CAGE 
For RECREATION CENTERS—CAMPS—Y's—SCHOOLS 


Safe and Lightweight 
Professional Size: 9x9x12 





Great Indoors and Ours 


$250.00 VALUE 


$ 50 EXPRESS 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU ONLY 99 COLLECT 


This is the way to help the kids improve their Indoors when the weather becomes real trouble- 
golf. They can hit away to their heart’s content. some. 
They can measure their accuracy. They can im- And for you in camps—or schools—or Y’s, a 
prove their serving. They can learn and laugh terrific plus value, a low, low cost method for 
at the same time. giving instruction to your campers, members 
Outdoors when the sun is streaming down. and students, while they have loads of fun. 


MONROE SALES INC. 70! Chating Crows 


‘Tulic advecians atte utiee: Please ship me vorrei GOLF PRACTICE CAGE(S) for 


The warmer weather is on the way — $99.50 each. Express Collect. 
the golf urge is moving in. Make sure 

your Golf Practice Cage is with you 

in time for the big season ahead! 
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@ voice range over 


one quarter mi 


le! 


HIGH QUALITY, DEPENDABILITY 


and DURABILITY 


are 


outstanding features of 


“TRANSHAILER 


Transistorized Megaphone 


Coaches, referees, cheer leaders will instantly recognize the tre- 
mendous value of the transistor-powered TRANSHAILER for 
its light-weight, low battery drain and powerful performance. 
Fully portable, convenient, one-hand operation are ideal for 
true voice reproduction in heavy weather and under high noise 
conditions. High efficiency transistors give by far the greatest 
audio power and longest battery life for any unit of this kind 
for a minimum of distortion. The magnetic reluctance micro- 
phone and the entire unit is sealed for moisture resistance. 





POWER OUTPUT: Maximum 344 Watts 


DIMENSIONS: Length 1514 in. 
Weight 5 ibs. (with batteries) 


E Literature on request. 








3 


f.0.b. warehouse 


90 day 
unconditional 
exchange warranty 
covers materials 
and werkmanship 


BATTERY LIFE: Up to 20,000 ten-second operations and up 
to six-months battery life under normal usage from 
standard 11% volt % size flashlight batteries. 


b THE PYE CORPORATION 






Telecommunications Division D 
1149 Raritan Ave., Highland Park, N. 


d. 





| 


| 





| Peter Putnam, has been serving as a 


| child, Mrs. Putnam was a junior mem- 


| and State Arboretum and Park. 


Reporter’s Notebook 





(Continued from page 346) 


Community Service. He later served as 
the Association’s director of field serv- 
ices to cities struggling to expand their 
part-time and seasonal recreation pro- 
grams into a year-round service. 

Mrs. Dobbins has served as the Asso- 
ciation’s Litchfield sponsor since 1944. 


The Dobbins’ daughter Dorinda, Mrs. 


member of the Association’s Princeton, 
New Jersey, Finance Committee. As a: 


ber of the Association, 

* Sidney A. Snow, big-game hunter, 
explorer, and zoo director, died recently 
in Oakland, California. For over two 
decades Mr. Snow had been active in 
the development of California’s Knowl- 


* Mrs. Helen Woodhouse of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, died in July at the age 
of seventy-six. She had been a sponsor 
of the National Recreation Association 
since 1953. For thirty years she was 
office secretary of the Arkansas Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

* Carl Bannwart, retired superintend- ha 
ent of the Newark, New Jersey, Shade 
Tree Bureau, and a national authority 
on parks, died recently at the age of 
eighty-seven. His home was in East 
Orange. New Jersey. Mr. Bannwart 
established many procedures that be- 
came a model for other communities 
and brought the first community Christ- 
mas tree to Newark, a project later to 
to become popular in other cities. 

* Royal A, Holt, of Romeo, Michigan, 
one of the recreation field’s most tire- 
less volunteers, died at the age of sixty- 
two. During fourteen “borrowed” years | 
following a 1945 heart attack, Mr. Holt 
volunteered to supervise construction 
of Romeo’s community youth and civic 
center, then supervised its activities. 
* Michael Benedum, multimillionaire 
oil wildcatter, died in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, at the age of ninety. On his 
eighty-eighth birthday he contributed 
$3,000,000 to his home town of Bridge- 
port, West Virginia, for a civic recrea- 





tion area. 

* James Henry Philips, retired chief 
engineer of the Essex County, New Jer- 
sey, Park System, died in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida, at the age of eighty-six. 
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Where does UNICEF money go? What 
does the money buy? These are ques- 
tions the various recreation depart- 
ments sponsoring Trick or Treat for 
UNICEF (United Nations Children’s 
Fund) on Halloween, should be able 
to answer. As part of your pre-Hallow- 
een briefing program in your commu- 
nity, we suggest you show some of the 
excellent educational films, made by the 
various United Nations organizations 
to explain their work. The films de- 
scribed below, particularly good for 
children, are equally informative for 
adults. Remember an alerted, informed 
public is a cooperative and generous 
one, 

Order your UNICEF Halloween plan- 
ning and publicity material—aside 
from films—from: U. S. Committee for 
uniceF, P, O. Box 1618, Church Street 
Station, New York 8. 

Overture would make a particularly 
good lead-off film, because it is a superb 
overall depiction of the United Nations 
work in all its many phases, in both war, 
its aftermath, and in peace. There is no 
narration; the moving story of the UN 
is reeled off against a symphonic back- 
ground of Beethoven’s Egmont Over- 
ture. Black and white; running time: 
10 minutes. 

















































15 West 47th Street 
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LISTENING AND VIEWING 


Big Day in Bogo is a fascinating 16 
mm. color film, shot in the French Cam- 
eroons in Africa, showing how the op- 
position of the juju or witch doctor, had 
to be overcome, so the chief could let 
French administration officials and UN 
people into the village to help eradicate 
the malaria felling eight out of ten peo- 
ple in this once healthy village. Run- 
ning time: 15 minutes. 

Open Your Eyes, a 16-minute, 16 
mm. color film, narrated by Boris Kar- 
loff and produced by the World Health 
Organization, illustrates how the Mor- 
occan government was able to organize 
health teams for the treatment of tra- 
choma and conjunctivitis, with the 
medical advice of WHO and supplies of 
drugs and equipment from UNICEF. 
Self-treatment with antibiotic ointment 
is easy and successful, once learned 
from health workers. 

Three Of Our Children, in color, nar- 


‘rated by James Mason and running 30 


minutes, gives a threefold picture of 
UNICEF operation in three different 
countries, 

The first is Greece, where we are 
shown how a seven-year-old girl, strick- 
en with polio, is taken from her almost 
inaccessible mountain village to a city 
where she receives vital treatment and 






rehabilitation, with the help of UNICEF 
funds. 

We next meet Modjena from French 
Equatorial Africa. He is a victim of 
leprosy—a disease shadowed by a tra- 
dition of exile and humiliation, even in 
the so-called civilized Western world. 
This is the story of how his plight is 
overcome when a doctor comes to his 
village with a traveling UN health team 
and treats him with a “strange” medi- 
cine—sulfone. 

The next stop is Luzon in the Philip- 
pines. This is the story of how old- 
fashioned and often fatal midwifery is 
gradually being supplanted by methods 
learned in the UNICEF-assisted training 
courses, pictured for the first time in 
this film. In this area, previously, one 
out of every ten babies, lucky enough 
to be born alive, died before his first 
birthday. 

All films are available through As- 
sociation Films, in Ridgefield, New Jer- 
sey; La Grange, Illinois; Dallas, Texas; 
and San Francisco, California. For 
further information about these and 
other films, write Public Information 
Division, UNICEF, United Nations, New 
York. 

Children are the world of tomorrow, 
and the only way we can give them a 
tomorrow is by removing the scourge 
of war and disease from the face of the 


earth—J. W. 


Creative Playgrounds and Recreation Centers 


Alfred Ledermann and Alfred Trachsel 






Here is a beautifully illustrated selection of 59 playgrounds from 12 coun- 


tries, which demonstrate a variety of approaches to creative use of leisure 


time for both children and adults. 


Alfred Ledermann and Alfred Trachsel, 


two internationally renown experts who have designed several outstanding 


playgrounds in Switzerland, offer valuable ideas from their own experience 


on the finance, supervision and maintenance of playgrounds, as well as the 


adaptation of playground construction to sociological and city-planning fac- 


tors. The 400 illustrations and diagrams make this book an essential addi- 


tion to your library. 


“ 
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NEWS — 





For further information regarding 
any of these products, write directly 
to the manujacturer. Please mention 
that you saw it in RECREATION. 


Jean Wachtel 





e One of the problems rec- 
reation people face as sports 
move indoors for the winter 
is how to accommodate var- 
ying numbers of spectators 
in a large multiuse space, 
such as a gymnasium. The 
Hussey Closed Deck Roll- 
Out gym seats efficiently 
answer this problem. The 
manufacturers claim theirs 
is the only one with this closed-deck feature, which elimi- 
nates the possibility of slipping or falling through the 
stands, dropping things through the opening, including 
trash—to the annoyance of anyone who may be standing 
underneath. This feature also saves janitorial time and 
money. If the floor is to be used for another activity, the 
stands can be folded up, intact with trash, and cleaned later. 
Fire hazards are also cut down. Hussey seating is of box- 
girder construction, with steel diaphragms at the ends, to 
make the unit even more rigid; provides a positive me- 
chanical locking device; casters, horizontal and diagonal 
bracing; and the paralleling device, to make them roll 
straight. For complete details, write Hussey Manufacturing 
Company, 591 Railroad Avenue, North Berwick, Maine. 





e In a matter of minutes, you 
can set up a complete athletic 
field, recreation area, or gym- 
nasium, with the Seven-in-One 
standards. Completely port- 
able (weighing 60 pounds), 
the unit can be disassembled 
in a matter of minutes. Unit 
includes two bases with spike attachments, six uprights with 
Allen screws to keep them rigid, four frictional nonslip col- 
lars, two anchor pins with nylon guy ropes, heavy canvas 
carrying case, base carrier straps, and two revolving top 
bearings. These standards can be used for all net games, 
football goals, batting practice, pole vaulting, tetherball, and 
basketball goals. Photographs show standards broken down 








for carrying and set up for a ball game. The foregoing are 
only some of the many attachments available. Write Seven- 
In-One Manufacturing Company, Box 131, Grinnell, Iowa. 
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e A permanent, weatherproof sculpture material, Crea- 
Stone, adaptable to varying age levels and art ability, is a 
specially formulated cast stone: Just add water to the de- 
sired amount, mix in a waterproof container, and let stand 
for twenty-four hours. Coming in three hardnesses, it can 
be carved with a knife, hacksaw blade, or spoon, none of 
which need be sharp. This material is not hard on the 
hands; can be finished with files, sandpaper, steel wool, or 
turned on a woodworking lathe. It comes in colors, can be 
painted, varnished, shellacked. Crea-Stone hardens pro- 
gressively and can be worked until it is bone dry. It is a 
natural for recreation programs with limited budgets be- 
cause it requires no molds, no expensive kilns to install and 
operate, nor glazes to get contaminated. Crea-Stone is not 
limited to sculpture alone, may be used for relief maps, 
model building, and so on, and can be modeled directly 
over a paper or wire-mesh armature. For details write 
Carlie Tart, Creative Stonecraft, Inc., P.O. Box 1107, South 
Miami, Florida. 


e A new musical instrument, the Melo- 
dica, sounding akin to the harmonica 
and accordion, but playing and looking 
more like a woodwind, is now being 
marketed by the Hohner Company, a 
century-old German music firm. De- 
signed for ease of playing, this instru- 
ment contains two full chromatic oc- 
taves, including sharps and flats; plays 
single notes and chords, two parts at 
one time, plays in any key; and main- 
tains a steady pitch. The Melodica is particularly well suited 
for preorchestral training and for people who want to learn 
to play a simple instrument. It has a center of wood and 
rustproof metal reeds, comes with complete instruction 
booklet. For location of your nearest dealer, write News 
Bureau, M. Hohner, Inc., 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. 





e With the rapidly growing interest in science among more 
and more young people, and with more and more recreation 
centers starting science programs (see page 330), news of 
a Science Materials Center is welcome indeed. This division 
of The Library of Science publishes a quarterly bulletin in 
which it describes what the center has to offer: selected, 
worthwhile scientific equipment, records, books, and special 
scientific toys. The following fields are covered: astronomy, 
chemistry, electronics, energy, magnetism, magnifiers, math- 
ematics, microscopes, nature study, physics, radiation de- 
tection, static electricity, and weather study. Write for de- 
tails to Science Materials Center, 59 Fourth Avenue, New 


York 3. 
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Subscription rates for RECREATION 


| SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
| 


magazine are: 

Es Fre ttn oo dale Th ewed $4.00 
eh Ee Gaeeee eee ee 7.25 
Pe 3S. 0 ec oy haa 6 6b eee 4.50 

Library subscriptions ...... 3.70 

Club subscriptions ........ 3.50 


(Ten or more individuals subscribing 
at one time) 


Single issues 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 








Change of Address 


If you are planning to move, notify us 
at least thirty days before the date of 
the issue with which it is to take effect, 
if possible, in order to receive your 
magazines without interruption. Send 
both yeur old and new addresses by let- 
ter, card or post office form 22S to: 
Subscription Department REecREATION 
Magazine, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 













NEW ALL-AMERICAN 


TONIC GRILI 
PIC) RILL 





It’s tops in grills! Positive six-way draft 
control provides faster, easier fire kin- 
dling, saves fuel, guarantees tenderer, 
juicier charcoaled steaks, chops and bar- 
becues. American’s many plus-features 
assure perfect lifetime performance. 


Shipped fully assembled. 


STATIONARY 
Weight 180 Ibs. 


PORTABLE 
Weight 205 Ibs. 


$4370 |] $4985 


PATENTS PENDING 


er Your All-American Gr 


AMERICAN 


co. 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE 


ANDERSON. INDIANA 





Make sure you have your own copy. 
1959 Congress Proceedings now. Those of you 
in Chicago can order your copy at the 
Resource and Consultation Center. 


Order the 








RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each © 
Words in boldface type $.25 each 
Minimum ad accepted $3.06 


Send copy with remittance to: 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 


Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, 


DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
the fifth of the month preceding date of 
the issue in which ad is desired. 


New York 11, New York. 





HELP WANTED profit 


organization 


in a and conduct individual pa- 


Recreation workers (wom- 
en) needed for assignment 
in military hospitals with 
American Red Cross. For 
information write Mr. Nor- 
man A. Durfee, National 
Director, Personnel Serv- 
‘ices, American Red Cross, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Executive Director for 
Allegheny Chapter, Penn- 
sylvania Association for 
Retarded Children, a non- 





county of over a million 
population. Position re- 
quires programing services 
for the mentally retarded 
and their families. Salary 


$7,500 to $10,000. Send 
professional and personal 
resume to: Paul Deeley, 


4748 Rolling Hills Rd., 
Pittsburgh 36, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Recreation Therapists 
for California State Hospi- 
tals. Opportunity to plan 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here 


tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; 
modern equipment and 
facilities available. Posi- 
tions open to college gradu- 
ates with major in recrea- 
tion or recreation therapy, 
which included supervised 
field work. No experience 
required. Starting salary 
$415.00 a month; promo- 
tional opportunities; liber- 
al employee benefits. Write 
State Personnel Board, 801 
Capitol Avenue, Sacramen- 
to, California. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
COMMUNITY RECREATION ~— . 


By 


George D. Butler 


Director of Research and Assistant Executive Director, 
National Recreation Association 


New Third Edition 
577 pages, $7.50 
Introduction to Community Recreation is a thorough revision of a well-known and highly respect- 


book. It offers a comprehensive picture of community recreation in the 
its nature, importance, scope, and development. 


ed text and reference 
United States 
The book completely outlines the growth of the community recreation movement and describes 
the activities and services comprising the community recreation program, the indoor and outdoor 
areas and facilities used for recreation, the leadership personnel and its methods of organizing 
and conducting activities. 


Major emphasis is given to community recreation as an essential function of local government. 


RECREATIONAL USE OF WILD LANDS 


By 


C. Frank Brockman 


Professor of Forestry, College of Forestry, 
University of Washington 


McGraw-Hill American Forestry Series 
346 pages, $8.50 


The first textbook to be published in the rather specific but increasingly important area of forest 
and wild land recreation management, in which the author is a well-known authority. The book 
will serve as a useful reference for those interested in outdoor recreation. It notes some of the 
major reasons for the importance of recreation in modern life. The book then points out the re- 
lationship of various types of public and private lands to recreational needs, considers the man- 
agement and administration of recreational lands, and provides an historical outline of the de- 


velopment of current recreational land use philosophy. 


Send For Your On-A pproval Copy . 


5 50m 


J 50) th } \ | 
| Aner 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
see 42nd St. New York 36, N.Y. 
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Magazine Articles 








AmeRICAN City, August 1959. 
Cooperative City-School Planning Pays Off, 
Temple Jarrell. 
CHANGING Times, August 1959. 
How’s Your Town Fixed for Fun? 
Parents’, August 1959. 


International Camp for 11-Year-Olds, Mar- | 


garet H. Bacon. 
capi chica , September 1959. 
Too Young for School, Shirley Ryder. 
Parks AND RecREATION, August 1959. 
Parks, People and Playspace, James F. 
Viller and Leslie M. Reid. 
This Is Children’s Aquafair. 
SwimMinc Poot Ace, June 1959. 
Acres of Aquatics. 
Topay’s Heautn, July 1959. 
It’s Fun to Water Ski, Dennis Orphan. 
Don’t Be a Nautical Nuisance. 
ee .., August 1959. 
Skin Diving with Safety. 
The Black Hills: Air Conditioned Wilder- 
ness, William R. Wilson. 
Snake Bite, Raymond Schuessler. 
Death Dealer of the Heavens (Lightning), 
Vuriel Lederer. 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 











Architecture 


Concrete: The Vision of a New Architec- 
ture, Peter Collins. Horizon Press, 220 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 307. $12.50. 

Psycuratric Arcuitrecture, Charles E. Gosh- 
en, M.D., Editor. American Psychiatric 
Association, 1700 18th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Pp. 156. $10.50. 

REHABILITATION CENTER PLANNING—An Ar- 
chitectural Guide, R. Cuthbert and Chris- 
tine F. Salmon. Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Press, University Park, Pa. Pp. 164. 


$12.50. 


Books for Children and Young People 





BaLpHEAD Mountain Expepition, Alf Evers. 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, Pp. 205. $3.00. 

BLACKBIRD IN THE Litac, Tue, (verses for 
children), James Reeves. Dutton & Co., 
300 4th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 95. $2.50. 

Book To Bectn on Outer Space, A, Eunice 
Holsaert and Ronni Solbert; Book to BeE- 
GIN ON Dinosaurs, A, Eunice Holsaert and 
Robert Gartland. Henry Holt, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Both unpaged. Each 
$2.50. 

Boys’ Book or Astronomy, Patrick Moore. 
Roy Publishers, 30 E. 74th St., New York 
21. Pp. 143. $3.00. 

Boys’ Book or Ovutsoarp Boatinc, Tom 
Parsons. Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. Pp. 120. $2.50. 

Cutp’s Story anp. Cotor Book oF San 
FrRANcisco and CuiLtp’s Story AND COoLor 
Book or Wasuincton, both by Lila Wick- 
er Hunt. James J. Gillick & Co., Berkeley 
5, Calif. Both unpaged. $1.00 each. 

Ciock We Live On, Isaac Asimov. Abelard- 
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GOLD MEDAL 
REFRESHMENT EQUIPMENT 


| Will Be On Display At: 
| BOOTH +20 CHICAGO, SEPT 28-Oct 2 
NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 


BOOTH +61 PHILADELPHIA, SEPT 20-24 
A.1.P.E. CONFERENCE 


—y yt 









Whirlwind 
Cotton Candy 
Machine 
$275.00 











Pop A Lot easily , = + i 
iia Prec sy 
$5,000 ANNUAL PROFIT! ~~ 










Hundreds of Recreation Departments own one or more of 
these profit-making machines. Refreshments belong in all 


f Recreation Facilities. Accommodate the Public’s desires and 
make huge profits in the process. Write for complete catalog 
2 and detailed brochures on how YOUR Department can easily 





get Thousands of dollars every year. 


308 E. THIRD STREET ; CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Get the Facts! 
Gold Medal can help you to greater success, too. 
Visit our displays at regional and national conferences, 
or write directly today. 


Schuman. 404 4th Ave., New York 16. Pp. Gosse, Gosste, all by Mary Jackson Ellis, 

160. $3.00: unpaged, $2.50 each. T. S. Denison, 321 
Come to THE City, Grace Paull. Abelard- 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis. 

Schuman, 404 4th Ave., New York 16. Un- ELepnant ror Rent, Lucille Chapman. Lit- 

paged. $2.75. tle, Brown, 34 Beacon St., Boston 6. Pp. 
CRANBERRY TRAIN, THE, Bettina Peterson. 164. $3.00. 

Ives Washburn, 55 5th Ave., New York 3. Fiecp Fotk (animal rhymes for children), 

Unpaged. $2.00. Brenda G. Macrow. Oceana Publications, 
Denison’s Children's Series: 80 4th Ave., New York 3. Unpaged. $2.00. 

Pussycat iN Business, Kathryn Heisenfelt, First Book or Cotor, Tue, Herbert P. Pas- 

unpaged, $3.00; THe Extra Ecc, Edna A. chel. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., 

Anderson, unpaged, $2.75; GEORGE, THE New York 22. Pp. 45. $1.95. 

Discontentep Grrarre, Phillip Orso Stein- Fish Is Not a Pet, A, May Natalie Tabak. 

berg, unpaged, $2.75; Casper THE CATER- Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St. New 

PILLAR, and JONATHAN AND THE Octopus, York 36. Pp. 32. $2.50. 

both by Celeste K. Foster, unpaged, $2.50 Goupen Picture Book or Binns, A, Clara 

each; NANCY AND THE UNnAppy Lion, Mat- Hussong. Golden Press, Rockefeller Cen- 

thew Howard, unpaged $2.50; SwIMMER Is ter, New York 20. Pp. 57. $1.50 

aA Hopper, Spacuett: Eppre, and Gosste, »—> 


e929 
wo 





Hort InpiaAN Buttrerrity Dance, Tue, Harry 255 Jefferson Ave. S.E., Grand Rapids 3 


C. James. Melmont Publishers, 310 S. Ra- Mich. Pp. 204. $3.25. 

cine Ave., Chicago 7. Pp. 32. $1.88. Let Iv Ratn! Dorothy Koch. Holiday House, 
Houses From THE Sea, Alice C. Goudey. ‘, 8 W. 13th St., New York 14. Unpaged. 

Charles Scrikner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New $2.95. 

York, Unpaged. $2.95 Liserty Hitt, Ben Berkey. T. S. Denison, 
INLAND Wuace, Tue (Tales of California In- 321 Sth Ave. S., Minneapolis. Pp. 77. $3.00. 

dians), Theodora Kroeberr. Indiana Uni- My Name Is ~—, Lois Baker Muehl. 

versity Press, Bloomington. Pp. 205. $4.50. Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 
Instructions to Younc Coiiectors, Guy 14. Unpaged. $2.95. 

Williams; Instructions To Younc Go.r- My Swe or tHe Mountain, Jean George. 

ers, David Thomas. Sportshelf, P.O. Box E. P. Dutton, 300 4th Ave., New York 10. 

634, New Rochelle, N. Y. Each pp. 126. Pp. 178. $3.00. 

$3.75 each. Not a Teeny, Weeny Wink, Richard Ben- 
Jerry Journeyep to Jericuo, Eleanor Lor- nett. Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

enz. Comet Press, 200 Varick St., New Pp. 56. $2.50. 

York 14. Pp. 23. $2.00 Pasco Paints a Picture, Warren Miller. 
Lecenps of Green Sky Hitt (Chippewa), Little, Brown, 34 Beacon St., Boston 6. Un- 

Louise Jean Walker. Wm. B. Eerdsmans, paged. $2.75. 
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Let's have a party... 


THE 

COKESBURY 

PARTY BOOK 
(revised ) 


ye, 


” Arthur M. Depew 





\ll of the parties in this revised edition have been brought 
up to date to make this book, long a favorite of recreation lead- 
ers and all party givers, even more valuable. Almost every con- 
ceivable occasion, including hikes and picnics, is given consider- 
ition in this all-purpose book of nearly 600 games and stunts 


from which you may choose. 


Some of the parties 


FEBRUARY—Valentine Party, Famous Lovers’ Party, 
Washington's Birthday Party, World Tour Party. APRIL— 
fry-Your-Luck Party, All Fools’ Party, April Fish Party, 
Easter Party. NOVEMBER—Tacky Party, Cootie Party, 
Thanksgiving Party, Kid Party. 





The parties are indexed alphabetically and according to 
classification and the 52 plans include ideas for invitations, 
decorations, games, and refreshments. Most of the plans in- 
clude more games and stunts than can be used in a single eve- 
ning, and several include ideas that can turn the party into 
a money-making project. “‘A welcome aid to the individual or 
group planning parties and socials.”’ —Recreation $2.95 





\ Order from your bookstore today! 
| 


| bbingdeu Press 


PUBLISHER OF THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Peter TSCHAIKOWSKY AND THE NUTCRACKER 
BaLLet, Opal Wheeler. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
300 4th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 96. $3.50. 

Porcupine Known as J. R., Tue, Rita and 
Will Vandivert. Dodd, Mead, 432 4th Ave., 
New York. Unpaged. $2.75. 

Rinc or Tares, A, compiled by Kathleen 
Lines. Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., 
New York 21. Pp. 240. $3.95. 

Rockets AND Satecuites Work Like Tuts, 
John W. R. Taylor. Roy Publishers, 30 
E. 74th St., New York 21. Pp. 71. $2.75. 

Rocks AND Minerats, Illa Podendorf. Chil- 
drens Press, Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave., 
Chicago 7. Pp. 48. $2.00. 

Sr. Francis AND THE ANIMALS, Leo Politi. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New 
York 17. Unpaged. $2.95. 


See and Do Books: 

Boxes, Cartons, CONTAINERS 

Crayons, CHALK, CHARCOAL 

Cookinc, INDooR, AND OuTDOOR 

Dotits AnD Dott Houses 
All by Helen Jill Fletcher, H. S. Stuttman 
& Co., 404 4th Ave., New York 16. Each pp. 
128; each $1.95. 

Story oF Dinosaurs, Tue, Dr. Stanley B. and 
Barbara M. Brown. Harvey House, Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, N. Y. Pp. 125. $2.95. 

Surprise Ecc, Sarah Derman. Benefic Press, 
1900 N. Narragansett, Chicago 39. Pp. 48. 
$1.36. 

Who Lives 1n A Fietp, Duryea Morton. Cow- 
ard-McCann, 210 Madison Ave., New York 
16. Pp. 127. $3.00. 

Wiisur, THE Trusting WuiproorwiLt, Au- 
gust Derleth and Clare Victor Dwiggins. 
Stanton & Lee, Sauk City, Wis. Unpaged. 
$2.00. 


Youne Dancer’s Career Book, Regina J. 


Woody. E. P. Dutton, 300 4th Ave., New 
York 10. Pp. 185. $3.50. 


Delinquency 


| Oricins or Crime, William and Joan Mc- 


Cord. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. Pp. 219. $6.00. 
Prison Exposures, Robert Neese. Chilton 
Co., 5605 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 39. 

Pp. 135. $4.95. 

ProsteM oF De.inguency, Tue, Sheldon 
Glueck, Editor. Houghton Mifflin; 2 Park 
St., Boston. Pp. 1183. $10.50. 

Pustic WELFARE SERVICES AND JUVENILE De- 
LINQUENCY. American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, 1313 E. 50th St., Chicago 37. Pp. 
6. $.25. 


| Scource or Narcotics, THe. New York City 


Police Department, 240 Centre St., New 
York. Pp. 12. Free. 


International 


Dicest oF Swepen, Allan Kastrup. American- 
Swedish News Exchange, 630 5th Ave., New 
York 20. Pp. 64. $.50. 

Hit Neicusor, 1959 (Brazil, Ghana, Israel, 
Japan, Turkey). U.S. Committee for unt- 
ceF, United Nations 17, N.Y. Paper, $1.00. 

JAPANESE CHILDREN’s Stories, Florence 
Sakade, Editor. Charles E. Tuttle Co., Rut- 
land, Vt. Pp. 120. $3.50. 


| SPRINGTIME IN SwEDEN, Alice J. Sorenson. 


University of Washington Press, Seattle 5. 
Pp. 32. Paper, $1.50. 

UrasHimMA Taro (Japanese children’s sto- 
ries), Florence Sakade, Editor. Charles E. 
Tuttle, Rutland, Vt., Pp. 57. $1.75. 
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Hobbies—tThe Creative Use of Leisure, 
Margaret E. Mulac. Harper and Broth- 
ers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, 
Pp. 271, illustrated. $3.50. 


This curiously unsatisfying book is 
not at all typical of Miss Mulac’s other 
books. In spots it has the flashes of the 
wit, humor, charm, and practicality that 
have distinguished so many of her game 
and party books. It lacks, however, the 
broadminded, unbiased approach; her 
brief descriptions of possible hobbies 
scem biased, in many cases, as far as 
length given each. Games and sports, 
for example, are admittedly a very 
large interest area but more could have 
been included in types of games and 
sports, and the satisfactions in them, 
as against a passionate protest against 
junior organized team sports, a point 
somewhat out of place in a book on 
hobbies. Eight pages on letter writing 
seem out of proportion to two para- 
graphs on pets, one paragraph on reli- 
gion, and about a page on church ac- 
tivities. 

Any book on _ hobbies in general 
should contain the best possible refer- 
ences if it is to be valuable to a reader 
who wants to follow up some sugges- 
tions. Here, again, this book is curi- 
ously uneven. No information is given 
as to whether a book is out of print; no 
reference is given any annotation. In 
one case, for example, a book listed on 
wild flowers was printed in 1926 and 
has been unavailable for many years. 
Yet there have been excellent books on 





PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


the subject published recently. This is 
only one of many such mentions of out- 
of-print, out-of-date, or less-than-the- 
best books on specific subjects. 
Although preparing a book on hob- 
bies is a very difficult—and thankless— 
task, this publication falls short of what 
it might have been. — Virginia Mus- 
selman, NRA Program Service. 


The Earth Beneath the Sea, Francis P. 
Shepard. Johns Hopkins Press, Home- 
wood, Baltimore 18, Maryland. Pp. 
275, photographs. $5.00. 
Dangerous Marine Animals, Bruce W. 
Halstead, M.D. Cornell Maritime Press, 
Cambridge, Maryland. Pp. 146, pho- 
tographs. $4.00. 


Here are two new books of fascinat- 
ing and useful information for skin- 
divers and others interested in knowing 
more about the sea. The first, illus- 
trated with sketches, graphs, and pho- 
tographs, deals with the mysteries of the 
ocean floor—the continental shelves, 
mountains, canyons which make up 
seventy-two percent of the earth’s sur- 


face—and is for those without technical- 


knowledge. 

The second, especially timely right 
now in light of recent shark scares, de- 
scribes marine organisms that bite, 
sting, are nonedible, and often danger- 
Similarly illustrated, this can be 
of value to other swimmers, physicians, 
biologists, shell collectors, beach ex- 
plorers, and nature groups. 


ous. 


Book Week—November |-7 





WORTH EXPLORING 


Go Exploring in Books: This is the 
theme of the 1959 Book Week, Novem- 
ber 1-7, sponsored by the Children’s 
Book Council. This would be an ex- 
cellent time for recreation departments, 
in cooperation with their local libraries, 
to arrange a special book display or 
put on a book fair. Colorful posters and 
materials for such an event are avail- 
able from the Council at 50 West 53rd 
Street, New York 19. Such a display or 
fair might well give special prominence 
to a number of excellent books issued 
recently that were written primarily for 
young readers but are of interest to the 
recreation leader as well. These supple- 
ment various aspects of the recreation 
program, such as art or crafts, nature, 
and conservation, or lend themselves to 
creative dramatics. They would make 
fine prizes or presents. Among interest- 
ing new publications are: 


A WorksHop or Your Own, Martha 
Lincoln and Katherine Torrey. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 2 Park Street, Boston. Pp. 
148, $2.50. The authors are the direc- 
tors of a successful workshop for chil- 
dren, the Bantam Workshop, and their 
book is designed to help the child 
acquire skills in working with wood 
and tools. The simple directions can 
be read and easily understood by 
fourth graders. Here are directions 
for making chock-a-block people and 
chunkies (animals of blocks and 
straight pieces of wood), barges, 
castles, and dragons. 


Tue Tuoucut Book, Pers Crowell. 
Coward-McCann, 210 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, Unpaged, $2.50. There’s 
nothing like imagineering. Here are 
games to be played with Thoughts. 
After children do some brainstorming 
about it, they too can think up new 
animals like rhinostriches, or vegetani- 
mals like caturnips. Delightful illustra- 
tions by the author show the thoughts 
jostling around in a child’s head. This 
will also set the child to wondering how 
his thoughts, dreams, and memories 
“pop” and “un-pop.” »— 
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TO 
EUROPE 
and a Civilian Career 
with 
ARMY 
SPECIAL 
SERVICES 


Can YOU Qualify? 


: For information about positions 
for Librarians, Recreation Lead- 
ers and Crafts Directors... 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO: 


The Adjutant General 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGMP-R (G-36) 


Name____ 


Address 


City State 


Degree Date 


College Major 





Do You See Wuat | See? Helen Bor- 
ten. Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. Unpaged. $2.75. 


| This is an exciting introduction to art. 
| Slanted lines, you see, “are like a see- 


saw—sometimes they go up, and some- 
times they come down.” Some lines are 
thin and delicate as a spider web, others 
ragged as a barbed-wire fence. Then 
there are the shapes and colors that 
make the world a great big painting 
to look at and enjoy. This beautiful 
book, in four colors, will put “vision” 
into seeing and help children escape 
the flat, literal “looking” done by adults. 


Sounps ALL Arounp, Tillie S. Pine 
and Joseph Levine. Whittlesey House, 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36. Pp. 
8. $2.50. If children really listen 
they can hear a bottle sing and play 
different notes on a drinking straw. 
They can hear sounds, feel sounds, and 
make sounds. This book is full of the 
“how” and the “why” of sounds, from 
the brushing of teeth to the making of 
rhythm instruments. 


ANIMAL TRAVELLERS, Marie Neurath. 
Sterling Publishing, 419 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, Pp. 36. $2.00. This 
nature book for the preteen group ex- 
plains the strange migrations of the 
world’s most interesting insects, birds, 
fish, and animals. With simple dia- 
grams and color illustrations, the book 
tells of the journeys of the Arctic terns 
that fly from Pole to Pole, the return of 
salmon to their spawning grounds, the 
march of crabs from the hills to the sea, 
the migrations of the mountain hares. 
Young nature lovers should be en- 
tranced! 


Witp FoLk AT THE SEASHORE, Carroll 
Lane Fenton. John Day Company, 62 
West 45th Street, New York. Pp. 128. 
$3.50. The shore is a fine place to play 
—and ask questions. Here are answers 
about plants and animals along the 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coasts: ur- 
chins, dollars, and jellyfish; seals, sea 
lions, and small whales; snails, barna- 
cles, and seaweeds. The book has 130 
drawings so even inland boys and girls 
can get to know our shore dwellers. 
This completes the author’s series on 


“wild folk.” 


Warer Ax Arounp, Tillie S. Pine and 
Joseph Levine. Whittlesey House, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36. Pp. 
48. $2.50. Rainstorms and drizzles, 
rivers and reservoirs, ocean waves and 
ice cubes—water is fun for splashing 
and water games, fine for washing out 
cages in the zoo, not so fine when it 
washes away the soil in the park. The 


book offers simple projects with such 
equipment as an empty milk carton or 
old oatmeal box. 


Tue Hitt Tuat Grew, Esther K. Meeks, 
Follett Publishing, 1010 W. Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Chicago 7. Pp. 30. 
$1.00. This book, for those just begin- 
ning to read, tells about a town without 
a hill. How could the children enjoy 
their new sleds? Mr. Mayor and the 
whole town got together and made a 
hill in the park with all that dirt that 
Mr. Builder didn’t need any more. 
Does your town have a hill in the park? 


Wuoopinc Crane, Robert M. McClung. 
William Morrow and Company. 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 63. 
$2.50. The whooping crane is front- 
page news these days. The Texas-Can- 
ada migrations of this vanishing spe- 
cies are now being reported faithfully 
in the press, which keeps worrisome 
count. This story of three of the last 
twenty-six wild whooping cranes left in 
the world is told beautifully and with 
scientific accuracy. Mr. McClung is a 
former curator of mammals and birds 
at New York’s famous Bronx Zoo. 


AnpY AND THE WiLp Woop Ducks, 
Mayo Short. Melmont Publishers, 360 
S. Racine Avenue, Chicago 7. Unpaged. 
$2.00. The wood duck is another candi- 
date for extinction. Mrs. Short, a 
children’s librarian, feels children have 
a special affinity with nature, can be- 
come ardent conservationists. She has 
woven together a story involving the 
interrelationship of a farm boy, skunks, 
a bicycle, and some wood ducks. Andy 
learned not to upset the balance of na- 
ture. 


A Moon or A Button, Ruth Kraus, Har- 
per and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York. Unpaged. $1.50. This pic- 
ture collection was inspired by chil- 
lren’s art in the Rowayton, Connecticut, 
Public School. Did you ever conceive 
a witch’s valentine, a half moon that 
could be turned into a turtle, or a Christ- 
mas tree person? You could make up 
your own collection or exhibit of the 
work of your embryo artists. 


Tue LirtLest Wircu, Jeanne Massey. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Unpaged. $2.75. The 
littlest witch had her own ideas about 
how to do things and her adventures 
lend themselves to acting out. Children 
will have fun being the oldest, ugliest. 
grouchiest, fattest, and tallest witches. 
Miss Massey teaches first grade, has 
conducted children’s radio programs 
and story hours, taught classes in hand- 
craft and puppetry. 
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CUT OUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND CARRY WITH YOU AS A HANDY GUIDE TO DOWNTOWN CHICAGO 


A HANDY GUIDE TO CHICAGO 


Distances are often great in Chicago. Therefore, you 
will fird it worth your while to pick up the Chicago Transit 
Guide at the Congress Information Desk, in the lobby of the 
Hotel Morrison, before setting forth to see the sights. This 
will give you details of transportation, and maps of various 
sections of the city. 
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The Morrison is in the heart of midtown (The Loop), 
with virtually all transportation at its doorstep. The city is 
divided by Madison Street, running east and west, and State 
Street, running north and south. These two streets form 
the baseline from which all house numbers and numbered 
streets, north, south, east, and west, are indicated, 
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CGALIFORNIA 


CALLING 


RECREATION THERAPISTS 


You Are Invited to Meet 


MR. LEE HELSEL 
Chief of Rehabilitation Services 
California State Department of Mental Hygiene 


at the 


National Recreation Congress * 


September 28 - October 2 


To be interviewed for a position, please leave a message for 
Mr. Helsel at the Hotel Morrison, stating where and when 
you can be reached during the convention. 

College graduation with major in Recreation or Recreation 
Therapy required. Starting salary $4,980. 


* Or Write: Medical Personnel Services, Dept. R, 
State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, California 


THE RECREATION 
THERAPIST IN 
CALIFORNIA STATE 
GOVERNMENT 


So broad is the scope of recreation 
therapy in California state mental 
hospitals that it has expanded to 
include nearly every type of organ- 
ized activity — social, cultural and 
physical. 


Widening the range of patient rec- 
reation has gone far to remedy the 
unnatural environment common to 
institutional life. The atmosphere is 
informal; not unlike that of any civic 
recreation group. Men and women 
join in off-ground excursions to foot- 
ball and basebail games, concerts, 
hikes and camping. Co-recreational 
outdoor games, parties and barbe- 
cues, dancing and movies are regu- 
lar events. 


Through skillful and selective use of 
individual and group activities, rec- 
reation therapists help to open the 
door for treatment by other disci- 
plines. Moreover, their friendly and 
close fellowship with patients, inher- 
ent in their function, contributes 
substantially in the areas of both 
diagnosis and treatment. 


In California facilities, the team 
concept applies. Participating with 
psychiatrists and other medical staff, 
psychologists, nurses, social workers, 
and the full range of therapy spec- 
ialists, recreation therapists origi- 
nate, plan and conduct recreation 
which will best contribute to the total 
rehabilitation of the patient. 


With good equipment and imagina- 
tive programming, recreation ther- 
apists are reaching an increasing 
number of patients. Theirs is an excit- 
ing job—challenging and gratifying 
in its personal reward. 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 








